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Main Entrance, South Union Station, Boston. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


The South Union Station, Boston. 
Our cover illustration shows the main entrance 
to the new South Union Station in Boston, 
the largest passenger station in the world. The 
station stands at the junction of Summer and 
Federal Streets and Atlantic Avenue, on the 
west bank of Fort Point channel, covering the 
ground formerly occupied by the New England 
Station,—which was removed to make way for 
this one,—and taking, in addition, a large strip of 
land to the west and south. 

Under the title of the Boston Terminal Com- 
pany, five railroad corporations, the Boston & 
Albany, New England, Boston & Providence, 
Old Colony, and New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, united to carry out this great enter- 
prise, which has cost about fourteen million 
dollars. The city and the state cordially codper- 
ated. The actual work of erection began in 
January, 1897, and the station, completed in less 
than two years, was formally dedicated on 
December 30th last. 

The maximum length of the main station 
building is eight hundred and fifty feet, and its 
maximum width seven hundred and twenty-five 
feet. Thirty-two tracks enter it; there are more 
than four miles of tracks under its roof, and 
four hundred cars, holding twenty-eight thousand 
persons, can be set against the platforms at one 
time. 

A striking feature in the construction is that 
the buiiding is a “double-decker,”’ on the lower 
floor being two loop tracks. Ultimately these 
will be utilized to handle the suburban traffic, 
electricity being employed, probably, as the 
motive power. ‘Thus the twenty-eight tracks on 
the main floor will be left free for the through 
traffic. 

The closing of the old stations will divert more 
than seven hundred trains daily to this new 
Union Station. The equipment is planned to 
accommodate not only these, but a possible 
increase of several hundred more. 

Assessors of taxes have amusing expe- 
riences. For instance, in Portland last year they 
heard and heeded the plaint of a citizen who said 
his brother—who had been invited to pay a 
poll-tax of tavodollars—was not a resident of the 
city, merely a sojourner. The tax was remitted. 
Subsequently, however, it was found that this 
sojourner had children attending the Portland 
schools, so a bill for tuition, amounting to one 
hundred and sixty-five dollars, was sent him. 
Now the brother has undertaken to “straighten 
things out’’ by affirming that he acted last year 
without authority and under a misapprehension ; 
but at the time of writing it looks as though 
the gentleman who wanted to save two dollars 
will do it at the expense of paying one 
hundred and sixty-five dollars. A few such 
object-lessons would make tax-dodging extremely 
unpopular. 


~ 


The faculty at Harvard will benefit 
henceforward by a wise and generous system 
which Harvard is the first American institution 
of learning to adopt. The professor or assistant 
professor who has served the university twenty 
years and has reached the age of sixty, may now 
receive a “retiring allowance” of one-third of his 
last salary, and for each year of service over 
twenty an additional allowance of one-sixteenth 
of that salary, it being provided that the total 
allowance shall not exceed two-thirds of his last 
salary. It will probably be easy to show, years 
hence, that even from the “business” point of 
view, money thus spent is well bestowed, for 
the new system will surely influence good men 
to come and to stay. 


Thoreau refused to pay his taxes and 
suffered himself to be imprisoned because he 
dissented from the theory of human government 
and from the practice of the American state. A 
well-to-do Taunton man recently went to jail 
because, although willing to sustain the state 
by paying his poll-tax,—which was somewhat 
overdue, by the way,—he could ‘not conscien- 
tiously pay the constable for serving that gentle 
reminder known as a summons. He said he 
didn’t owe any twenty cents, and he wouldn’t 
pay any twenty cents; and so, turning off the 
friends who wanted to settle the bill and let him 
out, he stayed in jail twenty days, a day for 
every cent. But even his admirers must admit 
that men have contended for what they thought 
principle under less favorable circumstances, for 
it is a matter of record that the citizen’s cell was 
on the sunny side of the jail. 


Jail life is so attractive nowadays that Judge 
Simeon E. Baldwin, professor of constitutional 
law at Yale, thinks we might profitably set up 
the whipping-post once more. He said so at a 
recent meeting of the Municipal Judges’ Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, and added that only “silly 
prejudice’ could prevent the reinstitution of 
“this good old Connecticut blue law.” 

Two classes of offenders seem to have been 
uppermost in Judge Baldwin’s mind: wife 
beaters, who deserve to be punished instead of 








being treated to a vacation, with free board and 
lodging; and foolish youth, just beginning to go 
wrong, who need to “have the nonsense knocked 
out of them” instead of being committed to 
institutions where too often they are only schooled 
in érime. Even a “professional” might be 
improved by a judicious application of the lash. 
Imprisonment is no great hardship to such an 
one, but the judge thinks he would shrink from 
a vigorous whipping. 

In Delaware and in various states of the 
South the sheriffs use the lash when the courts 
so order. Judge Baldwin told the Connecticut 
jurists that the results are beneficial. But that, 
of course, is an ex parte opinion. It would be 
extremely interesting now to hear the views of a 
man who has been tied up in a jail-yard to 
receive three dozen blows on the bare back. 
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Living Without Water. 


A traveller in Australia, Mr. J. Garnier, has 
lately solved a problem that has puzzled many 
people who know the country and the natives. 
His letter, printed in Cosmos, dates from 
Kurawa. It has been a difficulty to foreigners 
to understand how the natives of that part live 
without water, for there seems to be no natural 
supply. The general explanation has been that 
they had to depend upon the water that collects 
once or twice a year in the hollows of rocks. As 
the water there found seemed quite inadequate, 
the explanation was unsatisfactory. Mr. Garnier 
questioned prospectors, and negroes that knew a 
little English, but none of them could throw 
any light on the subject. 

At last a missionary put him in communication 
with a native who was able to explain the 
mystery. He told the traveller of the existence 
in that country of a tree the roots of which were 
imp with fresh water. These roots 
spread out near the surface of the ground, and 
can be easily pried up with a pointed stick. 
From them the natives obtain their suppl of 
water. They — the —, along with them 
on a journey, and in very seasons camp in 
the regions where the trees are most sbundnak, 
Mr. ier says: 

“T at once set about my | these trees, and 
we had the good fortune to discover some in a 
place called Windermere, between Black-flag 
and Kurawa. Although the tree grows in rocky 
places, its leaves are extremely green. 
wood is soft compared with that of other trees of 
the country. It bears greenish flowers, 
and fruit of the size of a small wild cherry.” 

The important part of the tree, however, is its 
root. The roots consist of a succession of 
nodosities, sometimes of the size of a large ear 
of corn. The blacks first drink the water from 
a a then eat them. In taste they resemble 
a h. 
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An Original Garden. 


A business man who bought a place on Long 
Island last spring decided, says the New York 


Times, to beautify his grounds and also to raise | ¢ 


something useful. He therefore asked his con- 
gressman to send some flower seeds for his garden 
and some vegetable seeds for his spacious back- 
yard lot. 


In due time the seeds arrived from Washington 
in a large 1. In passing the mail, 
however, the parcel had been roughly handled, 
and upon pe it the business man found the 

kages 0 and field seeds broken open 
and their contents mixed into an indistinguishable 
mass. 

Being a man of an original turn of mind, he 
simply divided the seeds into two parts. Half 
of them he planted in the flower-garden in front 
oa —— and the remainder he planted in the 

cl . 

Before the summer was over there were in the 
flower-garden corn, fuchsias, rye, pansies, pota- 
toes, lad Lag 2m tomatoes, a 
watermelons, gladioli, oats and roses. In the 
back lot there were eight mig rpm plants, 
two kinds of roses, wheat, larkspur, cantaloups, 
woodbine, string beans, hydrangeas, lima beans, 
turnips, carrots and sweet columbine. 

As these ew side by side in the same beds, 
they presented a most unique , and 
the business man says that judged | y the amount 
of attention the exhibition a‘ his first 
attempt at gardening was a distinct success. 


He Saw. 


Sometimes an agent may praise his wares so 
zealously that possible purchasers are scared 
away. 

“You say this is , stro rfumery,”’ 
said Miss Martha Tib! doubtfully surveying 
a bottle of 1 gee wr liquid, ‘‘and I see it’s marked 
‘Real violet extract,’ and ‘Warranted.’ But it’s 
a present for 5 4 niece,—if I buy it,—and sup- 


posing it lost its smell before she’d had it a 
month? I’ve heard of folks being cheated that 
way.” 


_ “Madam,” said the agent, “let me tell you a 
little story. Last year I sold a bottle of this 
perfume to a lady whose husband was a little 
peculiar in his mind ; and he took a great distaste 
to this delicious and invigorating odor, so that 
ya lady was obliged to sourete the bottle in a 
rawer. 

“Six months and one day the husband 
chanced upon the bottle, and in his annoyance, 
we will say, he threw it from the window, and 
it broke upon the garden wall. And the lady 
assured me that three weeks later her husband 
removed the stones on which the ume had 
been spilled, and replaced them with others. I 
leave you to draw your own conclusions.” 

_ “Um!” said Miss Tibbetts. “Well, my niece 
is married, and I don’t know just what notions 
her husband may have. I guess I’d better not 
buy anything this morning. You see how ’tis, 
don’t you?” 
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Requires No 
Supplied Moisture. 
Our 136-page Catalogue and 
Guide to Poultry Culture is a 
valuable work full of new 
ideas and suggestions. Send 
10 cents to cover postage. 
Milustrated Circulars Free. 
THE CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., 
Box C, Wayland, N. Y. 
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Flowers in 
California 
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are only one of the ‘ 
innumerable charms of 1 
that summer-land, which 1 
thousands of winter ’ 
tourists find more P 
delightful than the a 
Mediterranean. ‘ 
Less than four days from 
New York and Boston by ¢ 
The California Limited, : 
Santa Fe Route. ( 
Address S. W. Manning, Gen. N. E. Agt., ‘ 
‘ 

: 
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The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
332 Washington St., Boston. 
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Is noted for rich wine-like 


ody. 

The delightful flavor of 
that imported and sold by 
Chase & Sanborn in pound 
and half-pound air-tight pack- 
ages, under the name of 
|; Orange Pekoe,is indeed most 
enjoyable. 

Truly it is said that 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
Package Teas | 











are the “ Royal Gems of the 
Kingdom of Tea.” They are 
famous throughout the coun- 
try for richness, flavor, pur- 
ity, and superiority. 


One pound makes over 200 cups. 


| Ra OPE OR Ta aule 
FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. 
Unequalled for Children. 


Extremely Delicate. 
Delicious and Nutritious. 


At All Grocers. Cut of Bear on Every Package. 
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STAMMERERS ! 


Danversport, Mass. 


My Dear Professor : 
Since my short course at the 

Boston Training School under your treat- 
ment, I see no reason why I should ever 
stammer again. 

My college course would have been 
\ hard indeed without your assistance in 
teaching me the Science of Speech. 

I have complete confidence in your 
method and am positive that the worst 
case of stammering can be cured by you. 


Fan. 14, °99. M. J. Walker. 
























PROF. GRADY, PRINCIPAL. 





Boston Stammerers’ Inst., 41 Tremont St., Boston. 
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FIRST OF ALL 

in the manufacture of our Chocolates we 

give attention to QUALITY. They are 

to be had of leading dealers. Where not 

obtainable we will send a pound pack- 
age of our Fleur-de-Lis brand, carriage 

prepaid, for 60 cents. 
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In Six Chapters.—Chapter VI. 
Which Tells the Fate of the Golden Circle. 


B had put Alec into the nook on the side 
of the cliff. Mrs. Jeemes met them with a 
frightened face, and told them the story which 
Virgie had finally told her, and they hurried 


out to the bluff and found Alec gone. Johnson way up from the train. 


was suspicious and angry; there were hot 


words between him and Jeemes, but nothing | entrance to his uncle’s place, he heard a man 
could be done except to ride back in haste to| running behind him, and he stepped to one 
the council of the Golden Circle, which met | side. 


that night, and advise an imme- 
diate raid before Alec could reach 
Doctor Ford’s, and the doctor 
could send for assistance. 





“IT WAS HUTCHINS.” 


But Hiram Jeemes was at the council with 
the news of Lafayette’s death and the doctor’s 
absence. The raid was postponed until the 
night following, when the doctor would prob- 
ably have returned, and it was agreed that if 
he was not in the house when they surrounded 
it, they would conceal themselves and wait for 
him. In the meantime, Lafayette’s burial had 
to be attended to in the afternoon, for T. D. 
had not come back, and no one knew what 
had become of him or where to look, and the 
doctor’s return was likely to be too late. 

They all felt the ironical sadness of the situa- 
tion, and for the brief interlude of the funeral 
they ceased to be enemies of the dead man and 
his friends, and were simply neighbors gathered 
together in kindliness under a gray sky in the 
rain. After nightfall it was with an odd 
change of mood that they assembled on the 
hilltop, and having nothing else to do before 
going into ambush, threw down the flag. 

Alee had passed the night before in a dry 
ravine under a drift of leaves, sleeping uneasily 
and waiting for light to travel by; but when 
light came the rain began, and it kept him 
floundering nearly all day through the woods, 
hungry, cold, discouraged, and lost again and 
again because he could get no outlook over the 
country. Finally he came to a road, and 
decided to follow it, in spite of the risk of its 
going the wrong way, and of his meeting 
some one he knew upon it. He was not 
mistaken in thinking that it led toward North 
Pass, and the two or three people whom he 
might have met he managed to avoid by 
slipping back among the trees. 

Toward night he came upon a little clearing 
and a house close by the road, and a woman 
who had come out to the fence to call her cows 
up from the woods. She saw him, so he made 
the best of it by inquiring his way and asking 
for something to eat. She brought him food 


willingly, saying a word or two which showed 
that she thought he might be a deserter from 
thearmy. He was glad enough to be accounted 


OSS Jeemes and Johnson returned to | ped, and although night came, he could still 
Jeemes’s rather early the evening they | follow the road. 


| 
| 





but he went on} 
without stopping 
to rest and dry 
himself as she | 
advised, fearing to 
find one of his} 
Golden Circle | 
friends inside. 


The rain stop- | 
At last he saw the handful | 
of scattered lights which marked North Pass. 
Skirting slowly around the village, he found 
the road again on the other side, and hastened 
on over the ground he had traversed on his 


When he was in the woods just below the 





The man was carrying a lantern, so 


““ALEC COULD HEAR 


that Alec saw him plainly as he came near. 
It was Hutchins, hatless and coatless, his face 
wearing that wild, unbalanced look which 
shows that a single grief or fear has driven all 
other thoughts out of the mind. 

Alee sprang into the road and caught. him 
by the arm. “Has anything happened to my 
uncle?” he asked. 

Hutchins looked at him without recognition 
for a moment, and then shook him off. “Your 
uncle’s been gone nearly two days, and my 
wife’s been worse,’”’ he answered, starting on. 

Alec kept alongside, catching hold of Hutch- 
ins again to claim his attention. “Uncle 
Mortimer hasn’t been captured, has he?” he 
asked. 

Hutchins did not shake him off this time. 
Something in the boy’s white face caught his 
notice and claimed his sympathy. ‘No, no, 
doc hasn’t been captured,” he answered, 
kindly ; “‘he’ll be glad to see you home. They 
won’t raid him for two or three days yet, 
thank God! but he’s been off to attend a sick 
child. If he’s not back now, my wife will 
die—she may die before I get home.” 

They had reached the gate of the doctor’s 
place. “Don’t come any farther !’”’ Alec begged. 
“Tf my uncle’s here, I’ll send him. I'll send 
him whenever he comes. You won’t need to 
come away again.” 

“You understand that you’re to give the 
message on the instant?” Hutchins asked. 
“That she’s at the point of death?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,”’ Alec promised. ‘“Trust me— 
no matter what he’s doing, he will come.” 

Hutchins turned without a word and rushed 
down the hill. Alec had never seen any one 





so nearly crazed with suffering before, and 
Hutchins’s face and voice seemed to goad him | 
forward as he ran up the hill. But when he | 
came to the edge of the lawn on the hilltop 
they were suddenly driven from his mind. 
The space under the flag-tree was full of lights 
and figures; he heard a crash and shouts, and 
saw a man ride out of a shadow in front of 
him and spur his horse straight for the centre 
of the group. 

“Pick up that flag!’ he heard his uncle 
shout. 

It was never Alec’s way to consider if it 


for in that way, | were prudent to throw himself into the thick | 


of things. Me followed his uncle at full speed, 
and the group of men opened a little to let 
them in, then closed around them. The doctor 
jumped from his horse and picked up the flag 


himself. ‘This is going back to its place!’’ he 
announced. “‘Who’s up in the tree? Who 


sawed off the flag ?’’ 

“TI don’t reckon that makes much difference 
to you-uns, doc,” Hiram Jeemes apologized, 
stepping toward him. ‘“We-uns have brought 
you an invite to a trip with us tonight. 
You’re needed mighty bad on the Kaintucky 
shore.”’ 

“Thank you,” answered the doctor, “but I 
shall sleep at home. 
refused one of you, boys, you’ll admit that; 


but I think this case can wait—till the judg- | hesitated, 


ment-day.”’ 


Hiram came a little nearer, trying to make | horse 


his face express the wisdom of yielding. 


HIS HEART BEATING.”’ 


“Think twiced ’*bout’n it, doc,” he said, 
anxiously. “Thar’s twenty on us hyar, all 
axin’ you to go.” 

“There may be forty of you, for all I care,”’ 





It’s the first time I ever | South.’ ” 
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fresh testimony to his influence; and yet his 
sudden appearance among them, and his asser- 
tion of himself, had put them all on the footing 
of man to man, and from that standpoint it 
was hard to move. They wished he had not 
spoken to them about shooting in cold blood, 
or that he had net saved so many of their lives. 

Kimmell was one of the few in whom there 
was no wavering. His laugh broke the silence 
confidently. “Well, boys, you’re easily scared,’ 
he said. ‘“‘Nobody wants to 
shoot him! Just close in and 
capture him and this young 
friend of ours who 









‘belongs to the 
Still the men 
and 

| when the doctor’s 
gave a 

shrill, protesting 


‘*HE PICKED UP THE FLAG.”” 


whinny, every one of them 
started and looked over his 
shoulder; and their long, black 
shadows, radiating from the 
centre of lantern-light, carried 
the stir back into the general darkness. 
Kimmell grew alarmed. He had come undis- 
guised and fearless, for there would be nobody 
to call him to account after the doctor was 


Doctor Ford declared, “but I’ll not go, either | gone, and his plans had not included the possi- 


on a pretence or any other way. You havea 
nice style of putting things, Hiram, but I can 
tell you that if you want to take me to-night, 
you’ll take me dead!’ 


The man who was in the tree began to come | 


down hastily, and the doctor sprang back 


bility that twenty men might yield to one. 
“What!” he cried, angrily. “Are you afraid 
of him—afraid to take him because he doesn’t 
| choose to go?’ 
He waited another instant and then leaned 
forward, concealing his sudden fear under the 


against the trunk, pulling Alec with him to | imperious earnestness which was so hard to 


prevent an attack from behind. “Is that you, 
Kimmell?” he asked. “I supposed you were 
at the head of this affair.” 

Kimmell reached ground on the other side of 
the tree, threw away his saw, and drew his 
revolver. The doctor stood unarmed, knowing 
that one against so many could accomplish 
nothing by menace, and Alec had no weapon. 
One of the men led the horse out of the way, 
tethering it at some distance, and Kimmell 
walked round the tree. 

“There’s no use wasting words,” he said. 
“You’ve got to go with us peaceably or by 
force. You may take your choice.” 

“T don’t choose to do either,” the doctor 
answered, in his stubborn voice. “I intend to 
stay right here, and not one of you dares to 
level your revolver at me in cold blood and 
shoot. You might just as well give up and go 
home.” 

There was a pause, and Alec could hear his 
heart beating so loudly that he felt as if every 
one else must hear it and think he was afraid ; 
but there was nothing he could do or say to 
help his uncle, and the men scarcely seemed to 
notice that he was there. They were looking 
questioningly from one to another, and if any 
one had appealed to them at that moment, 


| recalling all that the doctor had undergone for 


them, and all the tenderness which showed so 
seldom in his speech, there was scarcely one 
among them who could have kept from going 
up and clutching his hand and telling him that 
he was too brave a man to harm. 

But the doctor was too angry to make 
appeals. He stood among them erect and 
defiant, with Alec, who should have been safe 


doubt, and which had led them so often before. 

“You are forgetting the South,” he began. 
“They are giving their blood like water there, 
and their own brothers are not too great a 
sacrifice, if they meet them on the other side. 
There are harder things asked of us than 
personal gratitude, and you know what we 
might do here, and who stands in our way. 
You know the difference there will be in this 
end of the state if he is out of it. We'll have 
freedom to follow our own convictions then. 
| We'll be rid of spies and intimidation —”’ 

“Be careful!’ the doctor interrupted, just 

las he would have warned a man who was 
about to lose his footing. “I’m not going with 
you, and you might say things which would 
make interesting testimony before some court.”’ 

It was a fault of the doctor’s courage that it 
never foresaw the consequence of pushing an 

|enemy to the wall. Kimmell’s face turned 
livid. “Who says you are not going with 
us?’”? he demanded. “Do you think you’ll 
have a chance to testify in any court?’ 

He raised his revolver and aimed it steadily, 
trusting his followers to see that they had gone 
too far for turning back, but trusting no one to 
be true to him if the doctor escaped. “Who 
says you are not coming with us ?’’ he repeated. 
“T give you angther minute to yield.”’ 

Boss and Hiram Jeemes sprang forward, 
forgetting all allegiance to the Knights, but 
other men grappled with them, and the whole 
circle broke into a hand-to-hand struggle 
between the two factions which made it up, 
while Kimmell, keeping clear of the mélée, 
still pointed his revolver at the doctor and 
began to count off the seconds. The Jeemes 


in the Pine Hills, close beside him, offering a | party was so outnumbered that not one of its 
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members could free himself, and the sweat burst 
out over them as they fought, for they could 
atch glimpses of the doctor’s stern, white face, 
and they knew he would not yield. 


When death had threatened them instead of | 
him, it had been their watchword that he never | 


would give up. “ Boys,” Hiram screamed, 
wrenching furiously against the men who over- 


powered him, “boys, we can’t let him shoot the | 


old doe!” 

No one had Jaid a hand on Alec, he had stood 
so still, but at Jeemes’s ery he jumped between 
Kimmell and the doctor. 
against them, Uncle Mortimer!’ he begged. | 
“Oh, promise not to testify, and they'll let you | 
go!” 

“T’ll promise nothing,” the doctor began, “and | 
if Kimmell shoots me — 

Some of the men had seized Alee and were 
pulling him out of range, while Kimmell went | 
on counting. The doctor’s voice trembled ; for | 
a moment death seemed too hard to bear. He 
looked after 
would be for him, and then he straightened back 
against the tree. 


“Take the boy out of sight!” Johnson said to | mornin’, that was the first word he spoke. 


the men who were holding Alec. | 

Nothing had seemed real to Alec before, but | 
at Johnson’s words he knew that his uncle | 
would be killed, and he felt himself turn sick | 
and faint. All the love that might have grown | 
between them in years awoke in him, and he | 
stretched out his arms with unspeakable longing 
as he was dragged away. 

“Good-by, Unele Mortimer! 
“Good-by !”’ 

He heard the crash of a pistol, and then the 
lights around him all went out, and he sank into | 
darkness, clutching at a curious thought: ““When 
I die I want to die like that! I don’t want to be 
afraid—oh, I don’t want to be afraid!” 

Some one grasped him by the shoulder. “Brace 
up, ole doe’s not killed!”’ he heard. “Hutchins 
knocked the revolver out of Kimmell’s hand.” 

It was the first time that Alec had remembered 
the message he had had no chance to give. He 
struggled to his feet, realizing that Ilutchins 
must have turned again, after leaving him, and 
followed up the hill to make sure that there was 
nodelay. His uncle was standing just as before, 
but Hutchins was between him and Kimmell, 
and the men had relaxed their hold of one 
another to stare at his agonized face. 

“Oh, for the love of God,” he cried, hoarsely, 
“you can’t refuse to let him go to my wife! 
She’s dying, and I promised her to bring him 
home.”’ 

Boss Jeeimes went up to Hutchins and laid a 
hand on his shoulder. ‘Don’t give up,” he said. 
“Ole doe has saved her before, an’ he can save 
her agin. The boys will let him go.” 

The doctor leaned the flag against the tree. 
“That’s right, Boss, | hope I can save her,” he 
said, “but I ask no man’s permission to go 
where I am needed. Take care of Alec. I 
must get my horse.” 

He picked up a lantern and walked away, for 
he had been called, and it was his profession to 
answer. There was but one way in which he 
could be stopped. 

*Johnson!’’ shouted Kimmell. 

Johnson’s revolver flashed into the lantern- 
light, but Hutchins sprang in front of him and 
stood before them all, wringing his hands in a 
piteous effort to find words. Suddenly his 
drawn face quivered and the tears rolled down 
his cheeks. “Oh, 1 promised her!’’ was all he 
could say. “I promised her to bring him home!’ 

Johnson’s arm fell, and in the intense pause 
which followed they could hear the doctor 
speaking to his horse. Hutchins lifted his head 
and rushed away into the darkness as swiftly as 
he had come, and Johnson turned to Kimmell. 

“The game’s up,” he said, gruffly. “We 
might as well make up our minds to it. Ford is 
stronger than we are, and the Golden Circle’s 
dead around North Pass.’’ 

Kimmell looked from man to man. 
that so?’’ he asked. 

One by one they nodded their heads. ‘Yes,’ 
they said, “it’s so. The Golden Cirele’s dead 
around North Pass.”’ 

Their old leader pulled his hat over his eyes. 
“All right,’’ he muttered, “you won’t see me 
after this.” But the men paid no attention as 
he turned away. ‘They were watching the 
doctor’s lantern swinging like a signal as his 
horse splashed off at a gallop down the hill. 

“I hope he gets thar in time,’ said Hiram 
Jeemes. 

For half an hour they stood talking to Alec | 
and to one another of all that had happened, and 
of all that might happen before the war was 
ended; of where T. D. could have gone, about 
Lafayette’s death, and Alec’s escape from the 
cliff. They praised Alec for his pluck in getting 
home and in daring to show himself among them, 
but to Alec there seemed nothing worthy of 
praise but his uncle’s courage. 

At last they dispersed by twos and threes, and 
Alec was left alone. He picked up the flag 
wearily, folded it around its staff and went into 
the house. He was thinking of what the men 
had said about giving up the cause they wished 
to serve. 

“It’s true,” he told himself, as he looked 
around the familiar room which he had seen so 
little. ‘‘We’re on the wrong side of the line. 
We can hope, but there’s not much we can do.” 


” he called. 


“Boys, is 








“Promise not to testify | 


Alec, ‘wondering what the end | when I had to go off after Lafayette died —” 
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up idling his time away and had taken a job of 
work !” 

The girl’s face fell. “’Tisn’t that,’ she 
admitted. ‘“It’s—it’s only that I’m invited to 
Annie Wade’s party! But, O Miss Green! I’ve 
never been to a party !—and—and I’m awfully 
excited! You know how it is, Miss Green. 

e girls all look down on me. Yes’m. ’Cause 
I’ve got no folks ’cept Joe. And we’re always 
moving ’count of the rent not being paid. And 
I can’t go to school reg’lar, ’count of—of not 
always having clothes. I aint blaming Joe. 
He promised ma, when she was dying, that he’d 
look after me, and he has. Only he says I’m an 
awful drag on him. He’d go to Cripple Creek 
if it wasn’t for me, he says.” 


He stood a moment, and mingled with his 
relief for his uncle, the love of his old home rose 
in him until his eyes brimmed with it. He 
dropped on his knees beside the bed and buried 
his face on his arms. 

“Q God,” he sobbed, “we can’t do anything 


| here! You must take care of the South!” 





In the early morning voices wakened him. 
| “Yes, I “lowed they might ha’ gone to Uncle 
| Wash Sanford’s out in Johnsing,” T. D. was 
saying. “I couldn’t study out no other place fer 
‘em to head. I ’lowed I’d ketch up with ’em 
on the path through Owl Holler, fer I knowed 
| pore Lafayette would take that way, an’ when I 
| didn’ t find ’em, I jus’ kep’ on. It’s right smart 











ways out to Uncle Wash’s. I stopped thar to| She caught her breath, and then went on: 
get my breath a leetle, an’ then I slipped 
an’ sprained my ankle hurryin’ back, an’ 
| that’s why I’m so behind.” 

“T. D.,” the doctor began, “I was afraid 


Td driven you away for good, and then 


“Doe,” T. D. broke in, “Lafayette didn’t 
desert. When Hi Jeemes found me this 


Lafayette tole him before he died. Don’t 
matter much about anything else, now I 
know he didn’t desert an’ you aint mad.” 

“No,” the doctor said, “it doesn’t even 
matter that the flag is down, and I don’t 
believe I’ll put it up again. I don’t want to 
fly it in their faces after the way they let me 
off last night to save Hutchins’s wife.’ 

*“Mebbe *twould be kindest not to,” T. D. 
admitted, ruefully. 

Alec had been tumbling into his clothes as 
fast as he could. He burst through the door. 
“They wouldn’t like it!” he declared. “It 
wouldn’t seem like your place, and I’m 
going to put it up!’ 

His uncle came toward him. “I’ve got an 
apology to make to you,” he said. “Before 
Hutchins came and told me what had hap- 
pened, I thought you’d run away. I know 





you better now.” “aM 
Alec flushed with pleasure and wrung his INVITED, , 
uncle’s hand. SHE SAID.”* rs 


“And 1 know you,” he said. “It was splen- 
did the way you walked off last night, with 
Kimmell ordering them to shoot you in the back !” 
“An’ I wa’n’t there!” T. D. groaned. “I 


“*Taint his fault that the girls don’t think I’m | 
good as they are, and when I do get to go to school, 


jus’ stopped —” there’s none of ’em can get ahead of me!” Her | 
The doctor and Alec burst out laughing. “Of | voice rang out recklessly. “Clothes don’t raise 
course you stopped,” the doctor said. any one’s average, Miss Green! They don’t | 


eut much figure examination times!’’ and she 
cast a glance of lofty scorn over her tattered | 
skirt. 

Miss Green turned her head away. “Don’t 
you feel so bitter, Lide,’”’ she said, kindly. 
“Maybe there are better times ahead. Who 
knows? I want you to come over this afternoon, 
Lide. I’ve'got something to show you. The 
the arroyo, zigzagging its way | prettiest thing! I’d ask you to come now, only 
through Aguilar, carried quite | 1 see Jenny Berger stepping up street, and I’ve 
a stream. The road was a’ got to fit her waist.’ 
stretch of mud, the ditches; The wayside weeds were still wet, and Jenny 
were full, and all the little Berger, as she came along, was holding her skirts 
cottonwoods shone wet in the | heedfully. She was a buxom girl of fifteen with | 
sunshine. The cottonwoods vacant, smiling eyes. As she approached she 
were indeed almost the only | nodded graciously to Lide. “‘Is Miss Ailsy ready 
things in town which looked | forme?” sheasked. “I saw you and her talking. | 
etter for the shower. The miners’ “shacks” | She’s making me a pink lawn for Wade’s party. 
had gained merely an added air of nakedness I don’t suppose you’ve heard about it?” 


Mary Tracy EARLE. 
(The End.) 
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The Wedding-Gown of Felisita. 
TT had rained in the night, and 











from their washing. Here and there a cottage, Lide lifted her chin. “I’m invited,’ she 
thinly skimmed with paint, might wear a look of | said. 
freshness, but such a house as that in which| Jenny stared a little. ‘That so? Why, they 


fhe Rulys dwelt seemed simply the more| must: be asking every one!’’ Jenny was not | 
wretched for being cleaner. | aware that she had said anything unkind. She | 

The Ruly house was at best a sorry sight; its therefore wondered at the crimson which flamed 
walls, out of plumb from some old wind-storm, | in Lide’s cheeks. 
lurched uncertainly toward a roof. upon which; “Are you going?” asked Jenny. The mild 
the shingles were warped to the semblance of | wideness of her eyes roved over Lide’s poor 
hollow tiles. Half the panes of the front window | cottons. “What’ll you wear?” 
were broken. ‘The fenceless yard was as barren} Lide felt Jenny’s eyes as she might have felt 
as the summits of the Spanish Peaks away to| a rain of cactus spikes. 
the west. The place appeared little likely to| ‘“I—haven’t thought,”’ she rasped out. 
shelter any form of happiness or hope; yet as the “Why, it’s only two days off!”’ laughed Jenny. 
door burst suddenly open and Lide Ruly danced | “You’d better hurry.” The gate clanged as she 
out upon the muddy step, tossing a great tangle of | disappeared under the cottonwoods. 
hair from her brown eyes, there was an unmis-| In her joy at the Wades’ invitation it had not 
takable joy in the girl’s thin, eager little face. occurred to Lide that a patched holland frock 

“Miss Ailsy! O Miss Ailsy Green!” she} was hardly fit attire for a festal gathering. 
called, breathlessly. As she called, she peered | Now, as the knowledge burst upon her, it | 
under the low branches in which the neighboring | seemed as if a harsh hand were laid roughly on 
house nestled. The Ruly house might be a} | her heart. In the light of Jenny’s question all | 
barren spot, but next door was freshness and the beauty of her dream had faded as a star 
verdure. An arm of the ditch, deflected into | fades when the merciless sun touches it. She | 
Miss Green’s domain, had made her abode a | stared vacantly about the plasterless room. The | 
very oasis in the Colorado adobe. Miss Green’s | rusty folds of her worn-out winter’s frock hung 
cottage was spick and span as the shining tin | mockingly in sight. As she took in the thread- | 
sign on her door. She was the dressmaker, and | bare blackness of it, a sort of chill despair | 
her small, elderly face, as it emerged question- | settled upon her. It was over, all the rapt | 
ingly from the window, was as bright and well- | vision which had gladdened her! 
kept as her dwelling. “Oh,” 

“O Miss Green!” panted Lide Ruly, catching can’t go! 
sight of the gray curls. “Oh, what do you think’s 
happened ?”” 

Miss Green surveyed her young neighbor with 
a kind of pitying wonder. Thin and brown as 
a sprig of starved prairie-grass, the girl stood 
exulting on the door-step. Her bare ankles and 
lean wrists protruded hungrily from the torn 
and faded cotton frock she wore. Certainly her 
garb was in accord with the poorness of her 
habitation, yet there was something proud and 
spirited in the lift of the small, square chin. 

“OQ Lide!” said Miss Green, “the best news 











| 


she moaned, “every one’ll know why I 


1 could give it up—if only everybody | 
| wouldn’t know—why!” She flung herself on | 
the bare floor; her hot, wet hair blinded her as | 
she lay there. The sun glared upon her through | 
| the broken panes. She could hear the rippling | 
|of the ditch-water. Children were quarrelling 
near by. 

By and by Miss Ailsy’s gate slammed. It | 
was probably Jenny Berger coming forth. Pres- 
ently Miss Ailsy’s voice, thin and sweet as the 
wind in the cottonwoods, rose above the other 
sounds : 

“Lide! O Lide! Aint you coming over? I 
told you I’d something to show you.” She stood 





you could tell me’d be that your brother’d given 





| Ailsy’s grateful murmurings. 
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beckoning and calling. 
only got a minute.” 

Lide picked herself up. No doubt Jenn, 
Berger’s pink dress was to be exhibited. Ver, 
well, she could examine it without emotion. 
Nothing could hurt her any more. 

But there was no glory of rose color in sight 
as Miss Ailsy solemnly motioned Lide into the 
darkened bedroom. The sewing-room was indeed 
littered with pink scraps, but here in the inner 
gloom that which riveted the eye was a vaporous 
heap of white; a very snow-drift of Swiss muslin 
spread out in countless frills and tuckings. 

“1 haven’t shown it toa soul but you!”’ declared 
Miss Ailsy. She lifted a waist all covered with 
lace. “It’s Felisita Cordova’s wedding-dress, 
Lide. You can always remember you saw it!” 

Lide had been gazing entranced. Now, 
however, a certain darkness fell on her face. 
It happened that all the haughty insolence 
which Lide attributed to the more fortunate 
of her age and sex in the neighborhood was 
concentrated in the very idea of this Felisita 
Cordova. Felisita was the only child of a 
rich Mexican whose ranch’s red roof speared 
up amid an opulence of hay and alfalfa ricks 
just beyond the bridge. Felisita’s father 
was a person of consideration, and Felisita 
herself an object of admiring interest to the 
whole of Las Animas County. When, 
during her vacations from school, she rode 
through the town upon her white horse, with 
her beautiful head proudly upborne under its 
feathered hat, people came out of the houses 
to look at her, and the very children, paddling 
in the ditches, gave over their play to stare. 

Often, leaning with peaked elbows on the 
narrow sill, Lide had beheld Felisita’s 
triumphant passage through the village 
street; and at such times the Mexican girl, 
in her purple habit, appeared to Lide as 
hateful in her beauty as a cactus of the 
desert, all radiance and nettles. 

As to Felisita herself, she had occasionally 
appeared to take some note of the little 
pinched face at the broken window. Once, 
coming upon Lide in the dusty road, she 
had half-drawn rein to gaze at the forlorn 
figure trudging barefooted in the heat, and 
Lide, catching this wondering regard, had 

stopped short and paid it back with a steady 
stare of resentful defiance. 

So sternly had she returned the other’s gaze, 
that Felisita, recovering herself, looked away. 
She had turned to her father, who rode beside 
her, and had said something excitedly in her own 
tongue. Whereat Sefior Cordova had looked 
back at Lide, planted with determined austerity 
in the highway, and had burst out laughing. 

Fiercely indeed had Lide flung him a bitter 
glance. They could make sport of her—those 


“Come right off! T’ve 


| two— because of her rags and the shattered 


window-panes, and perhaps because of the brother 
sleeping in the doorway in the sun! ‘They could 
laugh. How she hated them! 

Lately Lide had observed that a young man had 
accompanied Felisita in her excursions through 
Aguilar—a Mexican with silver-gilt glittering on 
his hat and saddle. Felisita looked happier than 
ever in these recent days; but Lide had heard 


| nothing of a wedding till now that the very 


wedding finery itself lay shimmering before her. 

“He’s Luis Trujillo from Trinidad,’ said 
Miss Ailsy. “I’ve sewed for Felisita since she 
was a little thing, and she said that no one but 
me should lay hand to her wedding-dress. Stand 
here, Lide! Let me hold the skirt against you. 
You and she are about of a height. ‘There! 
Look how it hangs!’ 

Lide regarded the white mist submerging her 
brown ankles. She drew a gasping breath. 
All this array of prettiness was for Felisita 
Cordova, for whom indeed were all things fair 
and wonderful; while for her, Lide Ruly, there 
seemed to be nothing save what was hard, ug!) 
and desolate. 

“It’s—lovely !”’ she said. 

“Isn’t it? I got it done sooner than I looked 
for. I’d like to get a chance to send it home. 
I’d take it myself if 1 hadn’t got to finish that 
Berger girl’s dress. *Taint much of a walk.” 

“You want me to carry it home?” asked Lide, 
| mechanically. “OQ Miss Ailsy! I can’t! If 
*twas anybody’s but hers —’’ 

She stopped, breathless with a sudden thought 
which had sprung upon her in the very instant 
lof speech. Bold and unaccountable, the idea 
took possession of her, winning and appalling 
her with its audacity. 

“No one would ever know,” she pondered. 
“There won’t be any Mexicans at the party. No 
one that’ll be there has ever seen the dress. And 
I'd be careful of it! *Twouldn’t hurt it a bit. 
And Jenny Berger and the other girls—oh, how 
I’d love for once in my whole life to look like 
them!” 

“Of course, if you don’t want to take it,’ 
Miss Ailsy was saying, stiffly, “why —’ 

“T’ll take it!” broke in Lide, impetuously, 
“to-morrow morning.” 

She hardly knew how she got away from Miss 
As she went about 
her housework, something rioted in her brain 
and banished all sense of her occupation. 

“If ‘twas any one’s but hers,” said Lide to 
herself, “I couldn’t do it. I couldn’t lowe! 
myself to do it!” 

It seemed to her that she had exhausted every 
feeling possible to her in connection with Felisita 
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and her wedding-dress, yet upon the following 
day, when she carried the sheet-enfolded package 
up to her room in the loft and spread its contents 
out on her cot, a burst of almost fierce exultation 
surprised her. A sort of savage joy beat in her 
heart all day long. It had not lessened when, 
at night, she lighted a candle and crept up under 
the rafters to make her toilet for the party. 

The beauty of the frock awed her as she| 
fastened it with trembling fingers. She was 
shaking all over with the sense of the fearful 
joy she was snatching. But when she was quite 
dressed, having caught sight of herself in the 
scrap of glass nailed by the window, this tumult | 
of excitement passed, and a strange wonder fell 
upon her. For this was not Lide Ruly, rebellious 
and bitter in her loneliness and misery—this girl 
so softly apparelled, who, with brown curls 
drooping from their white ribbon about the 
wistful face, regarded her from the glass. 

“Tt isn’t I!” she said, with a sob. “It looks 
like a girl that never did anything mean, and had 
folks to love her.” | 

Then, through these tearful meltings of her | 
heart, voices clamored from the street. Neighbor | 
girls on their way to the party were summoning 
her. Some of them were laughing. Perhaps 
they thought she had gone to bed, sadly aware 
of her unfitness for festivities? Lide’s eye flashed. 
A second later she was below, walking with the 
others through the dark byways. 

There was light and music and gaiety in the 
region of the Wade house. A violin was shrilling 
a merry tune as the girls approached. The 
doorway rang with loud and cheery greetings. 
Kindly hands took the old shaw! from Lide’s 
shoulders, and presently, dazed at the brightness, 
startled at the signs and sounds of merrymaking, 
Lide found herself in the middle of a room 
thronged with familiar faces. She lifted her 
abashed eyes. People were staring at her oddly? 
Surely they were regarding her with curiosity? 
Suddenly some one cried out, in an accent of 
surprise: 

“Why, it’s Lide! It’s Lide Ruly!” 

For it seemed that at first they had not recog- 
nized in this well-habited young person, standing 
among them with so pale a cheek under the 
drooping curls, the brown, barefooted, defiant 
Lide of their usual knowledge. 

Jenny Berger, shining and red in her pink 
ruffles, bustled forward with flattering eagerness. 

“Why didn’t you tell me what a pretty dress 
you had?” she asked, reproachfully. “Every 
one’s saying they had no idea what a nice-looking 
girl you were, Lide. Aren’t you afraid you'll 
soil those lovely flounces—play- 
ing games and all?” 

Lide came to herself. Games, 
indeed, in Felisita’s wedding- 








dress? “I’m not going to play 

any games,” she said, with dig- F 
nity. But she reckoned without Va: 
the host about her. Not play? ri +e 
‘They would see as to that! They 


dragged her gaily into a riotous 
circle which had just been formed. 
She held back for a time, reluc- 
tant, fearful. Then, dizzy with 
the unwonted pleasure of being an object of | 
attention, bewildered with the swing of the circle 
which pushed about her, Lide felt herself for- 
getting the facts of her situation. 

On and on the whirling crowd sped. Lide’s 
pulses leaped to the music. She seemed to be 
leading the frolic, to be very mistress of the 
revels. Some one’s foot, planted on her skirt, 
tore loose the belt gathers. The Swiss went 
zigzag in a fearful rent. All the delicate ruffles, 
swinging on the floor, were soiled and frayed; 
but Lide knew nothing of her misfortunes. Her 
cheeks were flushed, her eyes wild under the 
tossing hair, as she dashed through the mazes of 
the game, lost in the ecstasy of such an hour as 
had never been hers before. 2 

“She’s always reminded me of a little, starved, 
burnt-up blade of grama,” remarked the store | 
clerk, who was looking on from the door. “But 
tonight she’s like one of these white poppies 
that blooms along mountain streams in July. 
Joe Ruly, if I had a sister like yours, I don’t 
know but what I’d want to do better by her than 
what you do!” 

Joe Ruly, lounging in the shadows, muttered 
a little over his pipe. 

“T’ve no notion where she got those togs,” he 
said. “If the store’s given her credit —’” 

At this juncture his voice was drowned in a 
sudden, sharp feminine scream which rose from 
the centre of the mass of villagers banked along 
the windows. 

“Mother of many miracles!” wailed in Spanish, 
the voice ringing clear in the appalled silence. 
“I, the wife of Juan Cordova! Is it—Nuestro 
Seftor !—that I shall not know my own child’s 
wedding-dress? Ay! ay! ay! Do not faint, 
my Felisita! Thy parents are here, and thy 
affianced. Blessed Saint Anthony! How well 
that we went to the church to-night, and drew 
near this house to hear the music! Else we 
shall not behold—but justice will be had! You— 
Americana !—her, the damisela in my Felisita’s 
garb of marriage!—to prison with you!—to 
prison {?? 

There was an excited movement in the throng, 
28 Seflora Cordova pushed her way into the 
house. ‘The sefiora’s heavy, dark face was lurid 
with anger, and her eyes gleamed. Other Mexi- 
cans, the padre himself among them, were behind 
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saw only the tumultuous visage of Felisita’s | 
mother, and hoped, as she gazed upon it, that | 
she might be able to die before Felisita herself, 
burning with affronted majesty, should appear to | 
arraign her. 

“Bandit!” panted the sefora. “How haye 
you dared to do this? Regard—how it is torn in 
strips—my girl’s dress! What a crime is here!” | 

Her breath fell warm on Lide’s face. Her | 
words filled the place with horror. All Lide’s 
friends, who had been just now so flattering and 
familiar, stood apart, regarding her with chastis- 
ing glances. Not a hand was reached out to stay 
her in her weakness of terror and shame. Even | 
her brother had skulked away. 

“Will he not be here—the sheriff?” the sefiora 
was inquiring. “He that escorts to prison? Ah, | 
evil-doer! But the cell awaits thee!”” Her hand 
fell on Lide’s shoulder, and Lide stumbled to 
her knees. Blinded, dumb, affrighted, she sank 
down. The room, with its pitiless faces, whirled | 
away before her eyes. She uttered a low cry | 
and hid her miserable face. 

Then, in another instant, something seemed to | 
hold her that she might not fall; something 
seemed to sustain her in a firm and tender clasp. 
Had God, Who loves sinners, sent His angel, 
then? } 

“Madre mia!” a voice was saying, although | 
not to her. “Is it you who can be so hard to this 
poor child? You, my mother, always so good | 
and kind? See how she is scared—pobrecita ! | 
Always I have had sorrow to see her looking | 
through the broken window as I went by—poor | 
one, so sad andalone! But not such sorrow as I | 
have now, to see her made afraid. And for why? | 
























‘‘IT WAS NOT AN ANGEL, THEN.”’ 


Because for once she would wear a dress that | 
was whole! Mother! Speak to her kindly!” | 
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the sefiora ; but Lide, standing palsied and white, | will not care how I am dressed on our day of | 


marriage ?”’ 

Luis Trujillo uttered a rapturous word. 
“Amadora!’’ he cried softly, from the doorway. 
“Canst thou ask? Canst thou think?” There 


toward the old padre. 
And the padre, taking his hat off, nodded. 


“Ah, my son,” he said in Spanish, “our Felisita | 


will lack nothing that goes to make a bride fair! 
She whose raiment shines with mercy is richly 
clad. ‘The saints themselves are not better dressed 
than such a one!’’ 

Eva WILDER BRODHEAD. 
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The Profession 








QQ of Librarian 
with our daily life is less understood 


By Charles Knowles Bolton. 
N than that of the head of a public library. 


O profession which is so closely associated 
If the librarian is not, in the mind of the citizen, 


engaged in strange and hidden labors, he is | 


likely to be looked upon simply as one who 
“gives out books.” Matthew Arnold, himself a 
great lover and user of books, viewed the librarian 
as an intellectual bell-boy. This misunderstand- 
ing of a profession which in the next century is 
to increase in importance and usefulness will 
vanish with the progress of the library movement. 

“Nothing,” says Col. T. W. Higginson, “‘comes 
so near the great impulse which built within less 
than a century the vast European cathedrals as 
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As soon as people came to realize what these 
| laws meant, men were found to put them in 
| operation. Frequently collections of books little 
used were given to town authorities, new books 


| were added, and these together formed libraries 
! 


| was a tear in his eye as he turned eloquently | which brightened and helped the whole commu- 


nity. 

To-day there are about four thousand public 
libraries in the United States, having each one 
thousand volumes or more. The growing need 
of trained men and women to administer these 
libraries has brought into existence half a dozen 
library schools, and has engaged the efforts of 
some of our ablest young men and women. 

The field is a broad one. The day has passed 
when there was but one minister in a town, 
| whom every one knew, and to whom old and 
young alike turned for advice and sympathy. 
| There is no centre of social activity in our villages, 
| and the long, lonely winters drive many into the 
cities. To make the public library the centre of 
town life is now, most people agree, the chief 
aim of the librarian. 

Such a purpose requires an able administrator, 
intelligent, sympathetic, cheerful, and filled with 
love for the work. He must handle books, it is 
true, but thoughtfully, encouraging with art 
books the girl who has a liking for drawing, 
with mechanical works the boy who is fond of 
engines, and calling the attention of older people 
to the latest literature in the line of their interest. 
He must know that the confident society woman 
who asks for “The Bajetta Woman” expects to 
receive Hardy’s novel, “But Yet a Woman,’ 
that the timid lady who asks for ““Two Little 
Angel Babies” is to be given “The Heavenly 
Twins.” 
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the impulse which is dotting our land with public | 


libraries. ‘The ancient cathedral and the modern 
town library alike stand for the spirit of the 


This impulse has not built anything so beau- 
tiful as the cathedrals at Amiens, Rheims or 
Lincoln, but often the loveliest spot in a quiet 
country town is the public 


setting of trees and grass and flowers. The 


large cities, too, are proving by their new library 
buildings that beauty in architecture and decora- | 
tion is in harmony with the spirit of the new | 


movement. 
The public library is the one place which 


welcomes every citizen, regardless of age, color, | 
A youthful Bos- | 


faith or degree of prosperity. 
tonian felt in a certain way this freedom and 
proprietorship when he wrote to the trustees, “I 
think their is too meny Rules altwogether in the 
plaice I am goin to see Mike Fallon He is coun- 
selmen from our ward about you fellers.” 

The library recognizes man’s right to the 
pursuit of happiness, just as the Declaration of 
Independence does, and provides books and 
pictures for recreation and amusement; 
some city libraries decree that idlers must keep 
awake, on the ground, ‘perhaps, that a citizen 
dozing in a library chair-is not actively engaged 
in seeking happiness. 

While books -are as old as civilization, they 
were until recently primarily for scholars. 


library, with its | 


but | 


The 
Lide’s eyes opened. It was not an angel, then, | library at Alexandria was famous in its day, | help you.” 


He should have patience, too, for the awkward 
boy who engages him in a conversation like the 
following : 

“T want a universal history.” 

“Yes, my boy, but would a history of Europe 
suit you better ?’’ 

“I think it would.” 
| “What part of Europe would you like?” 

“T want Great Britain.” 

“Yes? How about England?” 

“I'd like a book on England.” 

| After a pause, the librarian said, “Perhaps 
| you want something on London.” 

“Yes, I do,”’ brightening. 

“Westminster Abbey or the Tower?” 

“The teacher told me to write a composition 
on Westininster Abbey, so if you have a book on 
that, it’ll do.” 

The above is not an unusual case. 

The story is told in the Library Journal of 
a lady who said to the librarian, “‘l have come 
for a certain book, but I can’t recall the name of 
it.” 

“Can you tell me the author’s name?’ said 
the librarian. 

“I don’t remember that, either,” the lady 
| replied. 
| “But the subject of which the book treated ?”’ 
“Really, I’ve forgotten that, too.’’ 

“Then,” said the librarian, “I fear I can’t 
The lady turned to go, remarking, 


this being who knelt beside her, with tears in the | and its patron, the king of Egypt, had the true | “If your catalogue won’t tell me, it must be very 


beautiful eyes, with words of love and mercy on | 
the lovely lips? 

Was it Felisita herself? This? Felisita who | 
had been—or seemed to be—all contempt and | 


spirit of a collector. When he borrowed a manu- 


| seript he had it copied, and returned the copy in | 


place of the original, with a sum of money to 
allay the rage of the lender. In Rome at one 


poor.” 

But she expected hardly more from a catalogue 
| than did the man—as the story runs—who was 
asked why he searched so intently under the 


pride and disdain? Or had there indeed never | time there were thirty-seven libraries of impor- | letters Um. 


been any of these things in Felisita? 


“But thy wedding-dress!” groaned Sefiora | the principal maxims of those who were most | 


Cordova, not insensible to her child’s plea. 
“Behold the ruin!” 

“And if so?” cried Felisita, with a little | 
gesture. ‘Mother, this is the child I have told | 
you of—that seemed to have none to care for her. | 
I have pointed her out to my father. I have 
asked him to find out what we can do for her. 
But my father laughed because she regarded him 
so—so arrogante ; he said he is afraid. Mamd, 
say you befriend her! She is not arrogante 
now. Tell her that she is to come to you to be 
company when I am gone, eh? To be made fat | 
and well! You love best to make even a starve- 
ling kid of the flock fat and well, eh? Is it not 
so?” 

Sefiora Cordova bent an eye on Lide. She} 





tance, and, said an early writer, “It was one of 


affected to the publique good to enrich many of 


| the libraries, and to bequeath and destine them | each section. 


afterward to the use of all the learned men.”’ 











When John Selden, the great English jurist, 


left eight thousand books to the Bodleian Library | 


at Oxford University, he ordered them to be 
chained. In such a library there would seem to 
be little of the warmth of life, unless it lay in the 
heart of the first librarian, who found a wife 
immediately upon his appointment and petitioned 
for a rise in salary. 

’ In the will of Capt. Robert Keayne of Boston 


snatched suddenly at the girl’s thin arm, exclaim- | there was a wish which has been fulfilled beyond 
ing excitedly, “a! but she isa wisp! Truly, as|his utmost hopes. In founding the library 
thou sayest,—although I would not boast,—I have | which was established in the town-house in 
the gift of putting flesh on bare bones. The 1658, he said, “And though my bookes be not 
broken ever flourish in my hand. Caramba!| many, nor very fitt for Such a worke, being 
there is room on these cheeks for fat! She must | English & smale bookes, yet after the begin- 
come soon to us, Felisita. Ask her if there is | ning the Lord may stirr vp Some others that will 
any one who shall speak against her coming. A | add more to them.” Since Captain Keayne’s 
guardian, a protector —” | day, through the efforts of Benjamin Franklin, 
Lide remembered how her brother had turned | who originated the first subscription library in 
from her, and stolen off at the sefiora’s first word | America in 1731, and through the generous 
of accusal. She looked up into Felisita’s face, | interest of wealthy men, collections of books 
saying, “Sefiorita, no! Nobody wants me—| have grown up all over the country. But as 
unless it’s you! And I’m not fit—to—to have | these libraries were not established or main- 
you treat me like this! Oh, I know now you | tained by taxation they were not always free, 
weren’t proud at all and—or mean, as I thought | nor did the people have any true feeling of 
you were! I was the mean one! I ought to be | ownership in them. 
put in prison. It’d be only right. I’ve spoiled The beginning of the modern public library 
your dress—oh !—your wedding-dress!—I —” | dates from the English free library law of 1850, 
“Va! va!’ whispered Felisita. “How I am | which allowed cities and towns to found and 
sick with hearing of it! Have I no other dress | maintain libraries by taxation. Manchester first | 
that is white? If I wear something new or old, | took advantage of its provisions. Similar laws | 
my Luis will not know. Eh? Luis? You) were enacted in the United States soon after. 


| “Why,” said he, “I have lost my umbrella.” 
The ideal librarian will know the geography 
| of his town and the character of the people in 
He will be as familiar with their 
| tastes as he is with their faces and names. A 
librarian to have influence should be interested 
in the social organizations of his neighbors, 
neither being so absorbed in books that he has 
no time to be social, nor so convivial that people 
lose respect for his ability and earnestness. 

The rewards in library work are not large and 
the hours are long. I have heard of a woman 
who, after years of labor at six cents an hour, 
looked forward to a rise in pay pfomised for the 
new year. When January came, she was told 
that her pay thereafter would be six and a fourth 
cents an hour. 

Perhaps the largest salaries paid to librarians 
are between four and six thousand dollars a 
year. A few receive from two to four thousand 
dollars a year, but many are paid from one 
hundred to one thousand dollars for all or part 
of their time in the service of the public. 


BT Beitbelibrarians Work | fT 


While positions are permanent, except where 
the lower element in politics controls the town 
or city government, good librarians are few, and 
promotion is fairly rapid. The conditions are so 
varied that earnest people of all degrees of ability 
find work to do. But the better positions will 
more and more frequently be filled by those who 
have served an apprenticeship in a large library 








| or who have studied at one of the library schools, 
lat Albany, Brooklyn, Chicago, Amherst or else- 


where. 

While the hours are long, the work is not 
wearing, and the constant intercourse with 
pleasant and appreciative people is an element 
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to be considered. There is, too, a growing com- 
radeship among librarians, fostered by state 
societies, and by the American Library Associa- 
tion, which holds a conference each year. 

Of the daily routine of a librarian’s life the 
public know little. He must see that each new 
book, when received, is in perfect condition—no 
leaves torn or missing; that it is entered in the 
list of additions to the library ; that the bill from 
the bookseller is correct; that the title of the 
book appears in the proper place on a shelf list 
and is given a number; that cards are made for 
the public catalogue, one bearing the name of 
the author of the book, and another bearing the 
subject of which it treats; and finally that the 
number of the book as it is to stand on the shelf 
and the book-plate bearing the library name are 
added to the cover before it is given out to be 
read. 

Besides doing this work, the librarian, or his 
assistant, must keep a record of each book that 
goes out, and credit the borrower when the book 
is returned, charging a fine if it is mutilated or if 
it has been kept too long. He must also answer 
all manner of questions—if he can. 

Among the questions asked the writer of this 
article are: What are the dimensions of the 
largest Bible in Russia? Who printed the first 
edition of the “Vicar of Wakefield?” Where 
can I buy a certain kind of nerve food,—name 
unknown,—made only in England? To what 
great people was the wife of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones related? He has also been asked to 
translate jokes from the German paper, Flie- 
gende Blitter, to discover the maker of an 
ancient silver tankard, and to revise an address 
written by an Irish boy who wished to make a 
good impression before the parish priest on 
Christmas eve. 

But these are the very trials which make the 
true librarian glory in his profession. If he aids 
to the best of his ability every one who comes to 
him, he will in time make his library indispen- 
sable to the community. He is all things to all 
men, if you will, but he is as far as in him lies a 
steadfast counsellor and friend to every man, 
woman and child, rich or poor, white or black, 
who turns to him for help. He strives to become 
truly and honorably “a servant of the people.” 
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His Sacred Honor. 


JABE BLOTTO’S the man you 
“7 want.’’ My neighbor, Mr. 
Virtue, having said so much, 
in response to my request that 
he should recommend a man- 
of-all-work, raised one foot to 
the edge of the porch floor and 
one eye, the left, to my face with a 
quizzically dubious air, and went on: 
“That is to say, if you can stand him. My wife 
says she can’t.” 

‘“‘What’s amiss with him besides his name?” I 
asked. 

“Queer name, aint it? Well, he’s French. Oh, 
I do’ know; he’s none too tidy, for one thing; 
and his eyes are weak, so’t he seems to be crying 
most of the-time. My wife says she can’t bear 
to look at him. If it wasn’t for her, I should 
employ Gabe considerable, for he’s the best 
worker in town. Understands gardens and 
that first-rate. But then,’ added Mr. Virtue, 
suddenly remembering that America is a free 
country, and recalling his foot and his eye from 
their unconscious emphasis of the fact, “you 
aren’t called upon to have him if you don’t want 
to.” 

“It is pretty evident that I must have some 
one at once, and a man who understands gardens 
is the man I want, provided he be also a man 
who can do as he is told.” 

“Oh, Gabe’ll do that every time.” 

I always believe in getting my money’s worth. 
On that principle, now that Prim and I have 
bought this little mountain farm in Duxley, by 
way of realizing in our old age the air-castles of 
our youth, I am always ready for the sun when 
he comes popping up over Eastward Hill, and 
when he goes down in glory behind the western 
mountains, Prim and I are there to see. 

It therefore came to pass that when Gabriel 
Blotto, having entered my service, sauntered 
leisurely in at the gate next morning, he found 
me waiting for him on the sunny front stoop. 

“Good morning!” said I. “Mr. Virtue tells 
me you are not a native of these parts.” 

“Nozzir; I kem from Kennedy.” 

He stood with both hands in the pockets of 
his slouchy overalls, and both weak, watery little 











eyes bent upon the gravel, bits of which he | 


industriously turned over and over with the toe 
of a stiffened, mud-caked old boot. 

“Well, Mr. Blotto, they say you can dig.” 

The man lifted his head squarely and looked 
me full in the face; a light came into his dull 
eyes. Probably no one had addressed him so 
for years. He drew up his bent shoulders and 
folded his arms. 

“Yezzir, I ken.” 

“You see the garden is plowed and harrowed 
and staked out. I put in the peas and potatoes 
yesterday. I do all I can myself, because I like 
to. You will have to do the heavy work, because 
I’m not strong enough. The tools are in the 
shed. You may begin with that ten-by-twenty- 
five strip; the asparagus goes there. I want it 
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trenched out two feet deep, and a foot of compost 
put in at the bottom. You understand?” 

“Yezzir, I do.” 

“Then I’ll go to my breakfast, and see you 
again later.”’ 

When I went into the breakfast-room I found 
Prim peeping out the window. 

“John,” said she, solemnly, “there’s honesty 
in that man’s eye.” 

By the end of a week Gabriel Blotto had 
become a necessity to us. To Prim, at least, he 
had become something more. A woman must 
always have a mission, and Gabriel was a whole 
mission to Prim, take him by and large. Then for 
years it has been considered my sister’s duty to 
keep me entertained. I began to consider it so 
when I was slowly creeping back to life through 
a somewhat tedious convalescence, in the days 
when the three came before the five in the census 
man’s record of my age; and now that the figures 
have changed places, as one’s shadow does in 
passing a street-lamp, it is she who seems to 
feel the necessity laid upon her; and I do not 
contradict her, good soul! 

All sorts of people tell all sorts of things to 
Prim. She has a way with her. Not a pre 
meditated way; she is 
not one of those who 





| worm out confidences, 
| to the, everlasting regret 
|of the confider. Prim 
cannot help her way; 
it was born with her. 
She unwittingly makes 
you feel that everything 
concerning you is of 
interest to her ; but that 
your concerns are your 
own, so far as she is 
concerned, unless you 
choose to divulge them, 
which you invariably 
do. You are so sure 
that all you say will 
fall upon sympathetic 
ears, and never drip 
from a slippery tongue ; 
that she will never 
forget your troubles, 
and never remind you 
of them; that she is 
never too busy to help, 
but always too busy to 
meddle. Hers is a big, 
warm heart, but she 
never quotes you its 
dimensions or its tem- 
perature. She has no 
need, for everybody 
loves her, and she is as 
pretty as a picture. 

She came to me one 
day with tears in her 
eyes. “John,” said she, 
“I pity that poor man.” 

“Pity him if you like, 
my dear, but don’t 
weep for him, I beg. 
He is fully equal to 
that himself.” 

“Don’t make fun of 
him, brother; he’s not 
to blame for his eyes— 
it’s the pork.” 

“The what?’ 

“Pork, John, pork. 
They live on it. How 
can they help having 
weak eyes? Why, how 
many pounds of pork do you suppose that 
family has consumed in one year?” 

“| am sure I don’t know,” said I. 

“Well, there are eight of the Blottos. Seven 
children, the oldest ten years old and the young- 
est ten months. In the past twelve months they 
have eaten one thousand pounds of pork !’’ 

“Well, that averages only about three pounds 
a day for eight people,’’ I said, after a calculation. 

“But it’s the monotony, John, and the un- 
healthiness. Just think of it!” 

“I’m thinking of it, Prim. It’s monotonous, 
as you say. As for the unhealthiness, I’m not 
so sure. Gabe boasts that he never spent five 
dollars on doctors’ bills.’’ 

“Reason good; he hadn’t it to spend. John 
Prettyman, Mrs. Virtue has been telling me 
about the family, and it would be tragic if it 
weren’t so funny. When that seventh child 
arrived, what-do you suppose Gabe did?” 

“Borrowed Mr. Virtue’s horse and wagon and 
went off to East Duxley to get some one to take 
| care of his wife, I suppose.’ 

“Yes, but he did more. He found a family 
needier than his, and he brought not only a 
woman, but her five children as well, and dumped 
them all in on top of the rest, making twelve 
children and three grown people in a residence 
of two rooms and a loft. Having gathered this 
family about him, Mr. Blotto found that he had 
brought himself face to face with a vast problem 
of supply and demand. He returned the horse 
and wagon, borrowed a knife and killed his pig. 
It weighed one hundred and fifty pounds, dressed, 
and—mind you, this was July—in one week it 
was all gone! Then he concluded that the house 
was too full, so he borrowed the horse again, and 
took the woman and her five children home.” 

“He should have done that in the first place.” 

“When he got back, it appeared that his poor 
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wife had reached the same conclusion with 
himself, for she was gone, also—she was dead.” 

“A happy thing for her!” 

“Hush, John! Since then poor Gabriel has 
had a very hard time. Is it any wonder that he 
is dirty and ragged, poor man, when a child of 
ten years is the only woman in the house? John, 
I am going down there this very afternoon.” 

“Of course you are.” 

“And I am going to take measures of all those 
children.” 

“And then take measures for them?” 

“Certainly. Wait a minute, John. Where 
are you going now ?” 

“To lock my closet and wardrobe.” 

“Too late! I’ve been through them already.” 

“What have you stolen now ?” 

“Only some socks and underflannels, and your 
old fall overcoat, and that gray suit you had two 
years ago. Oh yes, and that barbarous-looking 
pair of checked trousers which you would insist 
upon wearing last summer; and some hats and 
shoes and things.” 

“Is there anything further that I can do for 
you, my dear sister ?’’ 

“Yes, there is. You can borrow that same horse 
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““HE IS HERE, HE IS HERE, | HAVE’ HIM ts 


and drive me over to Frenchman’s Hollow.” 

“Very good; I will go at once. But let me 
give you a brotherly warning: Sooner or later I 
will have revenge for the pillage of my closet!” 

Well, we drove to Frenchman’s Hollow. We 
found the little, black, battened shanty perched 
on the pleasant green bank above the shallow, 
talkative stream that wound here and there 
among its alders. A second stream, of small, 
tow-headed urchins, came pouring out over the 
big door-stone which was in no sort of proportion 
to the doorway. This stream was not talkative, 
nor did it wander. It stood with its fingers in 
its mouths and stared at Prim and me and Mr. 
Virtue’s horse with pale, weak, blue-gray eyes. 
Its cheeks were white, not rosy, as they should 
have been, and in some instances the stare was 
rather vacant. 

Clearly, pig as a steady diet had not improved 
either brain or brawn in this little group. The 
ten-year-old woman stood just within the door, 
holding another woman of ten months in her 
arms. There were two pairs of twins. 

Now it would never do to tell her so, but Prim 
is certainly a perfect witch with children. She 
at once made her way indoors with the girls, and 
remained some twenty minutes, during which 
time I did my best to rivet the attention of the 
boys; but they would slip away, in twos and 
threes, to peep at Prim. Presently she came out 
and got into the buggy. 

“I know it all now,” she said. 
go where you please.’’ 

So we drove away, and came climbing up over 
the hills from our own little village, with the 


“You may 


semi-weekly mail for the neighborhood, just as | 


Gabriel Blotto was putting up his tools and 
making ready to depart. 1 pointed out his bent, 
wiry figure with my whip-lash. 

“You don’t know it quite all,” I suggested. 
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“You haven’t taken his measure yet. Perhaps 
he may prefer to clothe his own children.” 

“Oh, I’ll manage him!” said my prideful sister, 
and true enough she did. But Gabriel had his 
measure, for all that, as I had suspected. He 
was quite unwilling to accept charity. Only 
Prim could have dealt with him. It resulted in 
a sort of compromise; she was to do as she 
pleased with the children, and he was to be 
allowed to work it off in odd jobs, as he 
had opportunity. Thereafter each conducted a 
strategic campaign against the other, from which 
I, as strictly neutral, derived much amusement 
and no little insight into human nature. 

We had a grand garden that summer. Such 
lettuce and peas and cabbage and corn and 
beans I have never been privileged to put into 
my mouth, before or since. Prim insisted that 
Gabriel should take home a basketful every 
Wednesday and Saturday night, and after 
much silent resistance he finally gave in, as 
every one has to do; but I noticed that every 
Monday morning the basket came back red or 
black, as the case might be, with wild fruit of 
| the choicest and sweetest, and the preserve closet 
| on the stair-landing filled up rapidly. 

Gabriel was untiring 
in his devotion to her 
flower- beds, and the 
two worked away at 
them in the utmost 
amity. She made no 
comment upon his smal] 
viees, which indeed he 
seemed to do his best 
to repress in her pres- 
ence, but occasionally 
she would find some 
bit of improvement to 
remark upon. They 
held long conversations 
together. 

I suppose before a 
month was gone Prim 
knew more about the 
queer little fellow than 
he had ever discovered 
himself, but the world 
will never be any the 
wiser for that. She 
would come in from her 
gardening with eyes 
and cheeks like a git'’s, 
and pepper her dainty 
dishes with all sorts of 
quips and anecdotes 
gleaned here and there 
among the natives; but 
between whiles a far- 
away look would creep 
over her face, and I 
knew well that some 
question or difficulty 
of her neighbor’s was 
clamoring for solution. 
Every one is Prim’s 
neighbor. 

Gabriel and I, too, 
learned a good deal of 
each other’s circum 
stances in the course 
of those few months; 
people grow communi- 
cative over their hoes; 
but he never took me 
into his confidence, as 
he did Prim. 

“How you t’ink build 
house here,’ he asked 
| me one day, “’way up top dese hills, so far from 
city 9”? 

“J like hills, Gabriel. I have spent more than 
half my life in the city to get money enough to 
spend less than the other half in a place like 
this.” 

“Awh! Lon’sdme place here.” 

“T like lonesome places. I have a friend who 
spends his life in tramping round from one lone- 
| some place to another, just for the love of it. It 
was he who found Duxley and told us of it. 
| He is coming to see us soon.” 

“Awh! You got good many friends?” 

| “Yes, a good many.” 

| Gabriel straightened his bent back, leaned 
| picturesquely upon his hoe-handle, cleared his 
| throat and scratched his head. His small, porky 
eyes studied me intently. 

“Ever know man name Mr.—Mr. Vebby?” 
| “Vebby? No, Gabriel; I never heard the 
| name before.’’ 

“So I don’ get him right, mebbe, eh? Nobodys 
hear such name. Don’ hev such name in Ken- 
|nedy. No matter; I find him some day,” and 
| With a disappointed face Gabriel resumed his 
| hoeing. I found later that he had put the same 
| question to Prim. 

“How came you to leave Canada, Gabriel ?”’ 

‘Los’ my money. Los’ my pless, my hoss ai’ 
kerridge, my cow, my pigs; all gone. Hev go 
work an’ dig den.’’ 

“Why, you were a man of property! How 
came you to lose it all?” 

“Put my name on ’nudder man’s not’, like big 
fool. He run ’way; an’ I los’ all my broberdy. 
Never seen forty dollar togedder sin’, not my 
own.” 

“Was that Vebby ?” 

“Nozzir; dat vas my brudder-’n-law.” ; 

Clearly there was no more to be said. Family 
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affairs are sacred. No doubt Prim had had the 
whole history, but it was not for me. We 
finished off the corn-patch and put up our tools. 
It was Saturday night; I paid Gabriel his seven 
dollars and a half for the week’s work, and he 
took his coat and dinner-pail and slouched off 
down the road. I watched him down the hill, 
through the brook-hollow and half-way up the 
farther rise. Then he stopped, turned and came 
slouching back again. I met him at the gate. 

“What’s the matter, Gabriel? Didn’t I pay 
you enough ?”” 

“Yezzir, you pay too much. Fi’ cent too 
much.” 

I glanced at the loose change, spread out on his 
hard, yellow palm, and saw that he was right. 
He handed me back the five cents. Had it been 
any other man, I should have given him a quarter 
for his trouble, but this would not do with 
Gabriel. There was nothing for it but to take 
the thing and pocket it. 

“Thank you, Gabriel ; you are an honest man.’ 

He grinned. “Yezzir, I’m hones’ if I geds a 
janze. Don’t ged many janzes up here.” And 
off he slouched again, with what belonged to him. 

“Prim,” said I, “you were right. There is 
honesty in Gabe’s eye, and I guess it’s there to 
stay.” 

“ T guezzol’ ” said Prim, concisely. 

The weeks wore away with great pleasure and 
profit to Prim and me and the little Blottos. 
Everything seemed to prosper on the farm that 
summer. We housed fine crops of hay, apples 
and potatoes, and stored away shagbarks and 
chestnuts for winter evenings with all the zest of 
provident squirrels. Along in September, when 
the air was like champagne and the hills like 
rainbows, one of our next-door neighbors, who 
lives three-quarters of a mile away, brought me 
a telegram from Tom Fabyan which had lain in 
the post-office since Saturday. It was to the 
effect that I might meet him at the junction that 
Monday afternoon at three o’clock, and it was 
then one. With a ten-mile drive and Virtue’s 
horse before me, there was not much time to 
lose. I snatched a mouthful of lunch, ran 
upstairs for something which I was bound 
should not be left behind, and ran down again 
just as Gabriel brought the horse to the door. 

“What in the world,” said Prim, “have you 
in that great bundle ?’’ 

“Things for Mrs. M’Carthy,” said I, jumping 
hurriedly into the buggy and whipping up old 
Destiny, who had not been named for nothing. 

“Why, the wash went down Saturday. It’s 
perfectly useless to take her anything now; she 
will be ironing by this time.” 

“G’long, Destiny !’’ said I. 

It was pleasant driving over the hills that day. 
Pleasant, even when I was in a hurry and the 
horse was not; doubly pleasant when we were 
both of one mind and Tom Fabyan’s long figure 
was comfortably coiled away in the other corner 
of the buggy. ‘Tom just escaped marrying Prim 
when we were all young, and now that we are 
all old we draw together, somehow. 

“Here he is,—I’ve got-him!’” I sung out as 
we jogged up to the gate, where Gabriel stood 
waiting for Destiny. Prim came flying out to 
meet us. 

“Tom Fabyan, this is good!” she cried, in that 
hearty way of hers, which I must confess makes 
things very pleasant, and holding out all the 
hands Heaven has seen fit to bless her with as if 
she wished there were more of them. Old Tom 
let himself out like a watch-spring and was just 
about to shake off the two she has, when a very 
queer thing happened. Gabriel Blotto, without 
any warning, made one bound and thrust himself 
in between. 

“Mr. Vebby, Mr. Vebby!’’ he cried, excitedly. 
“T find him again!” 

“Hullo!” said Tom, in amazement. 
all this?” 

Prim stood, thunderstruck, just where she was, 
hands out, mouth open. As for me, I had, in a 
measure, the key to the situation; so I sat still 
and looked on. Gabriel was dancing about like 
a lunatic and diving into his trousers pockets. 

“He is here, he is here, I have him! He is all 
right, all de same! Count him and see!” And 
he thrust into Fabyan’s hands a little sodden roll 
enveloped with a very worn and torn and dirty 
bit of brown paper. His back was as straight as 
a dart, his head was up, and his eyes so full of 
fire that for the time being they failed to water. 

Tom stood dazed and helpless for a moment. 
Then a sudden light flashed into his face, and he 
shot a look like a carving-knife at poor Gabriel. 

“Are you that French—good heavens, man! 
You don’t mean to say—” 

“You drop him dat time, two year ’go. I pick 
_ up an’ keep him safe. Count him; he’s all 

ere,”’ 


“What's 


Fabyan mechanically unrolled the dirty paper | 


and began to count the bills it contained, with 
unsteady hands; but Gabriel’s eager, happy face 
was too much for him. His lips quivered; he 
thrust the loosened wad back into Blotto’s 
astonished hands. ; 
“Take it! For the Lord’s sake, take it, man, 
and keep it!?? 
And before any one could stop him he had 
bolted into the house. 
“What he mean?” asked the bewildered 
Frenchman. “What Mr. Vebby mean? Why 


he not take him? He’s all right. Count him!” 
He turned to Prim, but Prim was in tears and 
useless, I had to come to the rescue, as usual. 
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“Here, Gabriel, give me that stuff, and take 
the horse home. When you come back I’ll tell 
you all about it. Come into the house, Prim; 
this dampness is getting into my throat. Ahem!” 

“Wh—what does it mean, John?” sobbed 
Prim, who always cries first and finds out why 
afterwards. 

“Mean?” said I. “How should I know what 
it means? Ask Tom Fabyan. Here, Tom, you 
big baby, explain yourself!’ 

Tom was striditig up and down the hall, with 
his hands in his pockets and his hair on end. 
He brought up in front of Prim, when we cam 
in, and addressed himself to her as if I were of 
no consequence. 

“Prim,” said he, “have you many specimens 
of that sort up here?” 

“No,” said I; “there’s just that one, and he 
belongs to us.”” Prim was wiping her eyes. 

“Ts he as poor as he looks, Prim?” 

**Poorer,”’ said I, “for he’s got my trousers on.” 

“Two years ago,” said Tom, “when I was 
tramping through here, I dropped that roll of 
bills. There’s something like fifty dollars in it. 
Count it and see,” he added, turning to me, for all 
the world like Gabriel himself. I did so, leisurely. 

“Forty-seven dollars,” said I. 

“Forty-seven dollars. And that man never 
saw me till I stopped at his well for a drink, and 
has never seen me since, and might never have 
seen me again! I suppose he has been hard up 
for a dollar many a time; he looks. so.” 

“He has been hard up for ten cents,” said I, 
“and may be again; but if you think he’ll keep 
that money, you’re mistaken.”’ 

Tom used his best eloquence in putting the 
matter before him, but it was no use. ‘No, no,” 
said Gabriel, “I keep him long *nough ; too long. 
I tired keeping him. Mr. Vebby keep him now. 
I glad get rid of him.” 

His queer figure had its old slouch, and a little 
rivulet was running down either leathery cheek. 
“Tt’s no use, Tom,” said I, coming to the rescue 
again. “You may as well give over. Diogenes 
can hang up his lantern; Gabriel Blotto is an 
honest man.” 

“Yah,” said Gabriel; “I’m hones’ if I gedsa 
janze. Don’doften ged a janze up here, dough.” 

And light of heart as of pocket, he trudged off 
through the gathering dusk to his old shanty, his 
seven children and his fried pork. 

Tom quietly added another bill to the roll and 
handed it over to Prim. “You use it for him 
somehow,” he said. “You know how.” Queerly 
enough, when I saw the sunshine in the good 
little woman’s wet eyes, my conscience smote me. 

“Prim,” said I, “I’m sorry. I'll never do it 
again.” 

“Do what, John?” 

“Give your best gown and bonnet to Mrs. 
M’ Carthy.” 

Prim stared for a moment, then she burst out 
laughing. It’s strange, but I never can seem to 
vex her when Tom is with us. 

“So that was what you had in that big bundle! 
Then you’re considerably more than even with 
me, and I suppose you’re happy.” 

“Mrs. M’Carthy is.” 

“Good old soul, how perfectly ferocious she’ll 
look in that pink bonnet! You never do show 
much taste in ladies’ dress, John.” 

Tom beamed at her across his soup-plate. She 
did take it well, I must admit. 

“Every one seems to be happy to-night,” said 
he. “I wonder who’s happiest?” 

“Gabe Blotto,” said I. 

CAROLINE LESLIE FIELD. 
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A Tempest in a Teapot. 


NE would scarcely expect to find 
; much national sympathy 
between two such races 
as the quick Italians and 
the deliberate Germans. 
Nevertheless, it was 
amusing to an impartial 
American to hear, 
not long ago, the 
reasons given by a 

a charming Italian 
lady for her dislike of the German people. 

“Imagine it,” she said. “I was seasick—oh, 
most horribly, most miserably, most despairingly 
seasick! I was on my way to London. 1 had 
but just landed after crossing the Channel. I 
was white, I was yellow, I was gasping. I was 
limp as a wisp of damp string! 

“A good sailor carried me ashore. I could not 
walk. A big porter helped him put me ina 
railway carriage; I could not mount. I lay 
back with my eyes uprolled, only half-conscious ; 
I was a sight to move compassion in a brute 
beast! 

“An English lady, a stranger, but amiable and 
humane, held a vial of salts to my nose. The 
train moved out. The other people in the 
carriage began to talk. They were Germans. 
The fat frau began to stir about, to rattle things. 

“TI scarcely observed. I was too sick. But 
soon I smelt steam—warm, moist steam, and 
there was bubbling and hissing and a delicious 
odor. Tea! She was making tea! 

“IT opened my eyes a little. It was true. She 
had a little spirit lamp and a hamper. How 
good it would taste! For, of course, being 
human beings, they would offer a cup .to a poor 
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sick lady travelling with them. It was the very | haul some logs from a point a couple of miles up 
thing. It would do me so much good. the mountain. On my second trip my rig broke 

“The fragrance increased, and there was more | down, and I had to go on foot to my cabin for 
rattling, and laughter, and talk, and again I | tools with which to make repairs. 1 had no idea 
opened my eyes a little to see if it was not ready. | that there was any danger in leaving my oxen, 
Ready! Why, they were drinking it! They filled | for it did not occur to me that the wolves would 


their cups, and then they refilled them. They 
drank many, many cups of that most delicious 
beverage right before my eyes, as I lay there 
half-fainting, but —”’ 

There was a dramatic pause as the excited 
lady leaned across the table. Then she sat up 
straight, with flashing eyes and emphatic fore- 
finger thrown out toward the visitor. 

“But! They never offered me a drop! 
I have hated the Germans ever since!’ 

The American suggested that if she had asked 
for a cup they would surely have been pleased 
to gratify her; and that they were probably 
merely a little unobservant and slow to see that 
the attention would be acceptable. 

“Slow!” cried the irate lady. “No, no, no, 
signorina! Cruel! Think of my need, and to 
drink all themselves! Pigs! After that I can 
never like the Germans. Never! never! never!’ 


And 
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threaten or assail human beings, but they 

often kill calves and colts, and I know of 
one or two instances of their hamstringing cattle 
and horses and tearing them to pieces. 

Our plains wolf is usually called the “buffalo 
wolf,” and varies from gray to white in color. 
The great timber-wolf, which haunts the deep 
forests of the northern Rockies and the coast 
ranges, resembles ours in color, but has darker 
and better fur, is a longer-legged, longer-toothed, 
more sinewy and fiercer beast. 

In winter the timber-wolves become very bold, 
and then sometimes attack man. When the 
snow is on the ground they become dangerous to 
the settler’s live stock. Sometimes singly, but 
more often in twos or threes, they will boldly 
assail the largest horse or horned animal. Unlike 
the panther, they rarely make their main attack 
at the throat, but first hamstring their prey. 

I will relate to you what timber-wolves did at 
my home in northern Idaho, seven years ago 
next December. My ranch was situated in the 
heart of a great forest of pine and spruce, well 
up in the mountains. There were meadows 
along the banks of the stream by which my 


ve ND my ranch the wolves seldom 


dare make an assault in broad daylight where I 
had been passing and repassing. 

As on my return I drew near the place where 
I had left the oxen, one of my dogs, which was 
frisking beside me, pricked up his ears and raced 
| Off ahead of me. Stopping for a moment to 

listen, I heard up the mountainside a crashing 
j}and struggling in the bushes, and a strange 
| growling and snarling. I guessed that my poor 
| oxen had been attacked by the wolves. 

| Shouting at the top of my voice, I ran toward 
| the place and soon heard the clamorous baying 
| of the dog. On reaching a bend in the road, I 
saw before me a horrible scene. 

| The three wolves had come down the road and 
| assailed the oxen, which, yoked as they were to 
a heavy sledge, and in addition tied to a tree, 
| were unable to escape or to make any resistance. 
|The savage beasts had overthrown them and 
torn them terribly, although in their frantic 
dying struggles they had overturned the sledge 
and smashed many small trees. 

When I came up the wolves were devouring 
the warm flesh, while the dog, afraid to go 
nearer, barked at them from a distance. 

The wolves at first seemed inclined to resist 
my approach, and as my rifle had been left in 
the sledge, which was now lying overturned in 
the snow some thirty feet from the wolves, I had 
only my axe. Brandishing it, I advanced toward 
them, shouting, and the dog, taking courage, 
advanced slowly in front of me. Two of the 
beasts slunk slowly off; the third, a huge gray 
fellow, stood with his forepaws on one of the 
oxen, glaring at me and declining to leave. 

I came on until I was within about ten yards 
of him, and then skirted around to where my 
rifle lay in the snow, keeping a sharp lookout on 
the wolf, lest he might watch his chance and 
jump on me. On picking up the rifle, I found 
that the snow had worked into the lock, and for 
a minute or two I was busy clearing it out. 
During this time the wolf had wrenched off the 
foreleg of one ox, and was dragging it toward 
the other two wolves, which had slunk back to 
meet their companion. 

But I was in time, by a quick shot, to take 
partial vengeance, for my bullet stopped one. 
At the shot my dog rushed forward and shook 
the dying beast; then, becoming overexcited, he 
rushed off after the other two. He had not gone 
far when I heard him yelping in agony, and 
rushing toward him, I found him lying in the 
snow and terribly torn. As soon as the wolves 
had got out of my range they had turned upon 
the unfortunate dog and killed him. 

The next day I went to my nearest neighbor 
and borrowed his bear-traps, in the hope of 
being able to catch the ferocious brutes. ‘Three 
nights after this one of them bearded me on my 
very threshold. 

Just at dusk one of my dogs was coming to 
| the house, when a wolf rushed at him, and after 
| a struggle killed him and started to drag him 
| toward the bushes; but as my other two dogs 
| rushed at him he dropped his prey and ran. I 
went out and set one of the steel traps near the 
| carcass of the dead dog, and returned to the 
house. 

About an hour afterward I heard the springing 
of the trap and a grow] of pain. This was what 
I was waiting for. Seizing a torch and an axe, 
I started with the dogs to the spot where I had 
set the trap. The dogs, getting there first, began 
a struggle with the snared beast, and when I 
arrived I saw that the wolf, although he had one 
| paw fastened in the trap, was holding his own. 

At last one dog seized him by the neck and 
| another by the flank, and I soon put an end to 
the conflict with my axe. 

| After this I believed I was safe from further 
1, as I did not think the one surviving wolf 
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cabin stood, and open glades in the valleys and would stay near me. Indeed, for six weeks I 
on the hillsides, while a stump-dotted clearing | saw no sign of him, but then one morning the 
surrounded my house. I had put up a barn and | footprints of the robber were traced around and 
corral, and my live stock consisted of a horse and | around the house; but it did not again give 
colt, a yoke of oxen, a milch cow and four | any evidence of being in that neighborhood until 
powerful dogs. | the beginning of spring. 

Early in the winter my milch cow had been| One morning early I decided to go down the 
let out to pick up her living in the neighboring | mountain, and accordingly saddled my sorrel , 
forests during the daytime, as it seemed certain | horse; but as I tried to put the bridle on, he 
that she would return at night to her calf in the | broke away from me and went galloping off up 
yard. But one day she did not return at night- | the trail. I immediately followed him. After 
fall, and early the next morning I started with | going about a half-mile I turned a bend in the 
my dogs to seek her. |road, and there was my sorrel feeding in a 

About a mile from the house the dogs struck | meadow, while across the clearing was rushing 
the trail of some dangerous beast, as was the great wolf. 
indicated by the bristling of their hair and their | I yelled, but the wolf caught the horse by 
low growling. The trail led up the mountains, | surprise, and struck his fangs deep in the hock. 
but I called them from it and forced them to} Down went my sorrel, but I ran forward with 
follow it back the other way until I came to the | my big revolver and shot the wolf three times. 
remains of the cow. ‘There the ground was very I then got the sorrel up, and placing the 
badly torn up, and in it were footprints of three | carcass of the wolf across his back, | made him 
large timber-wolves. start home. He limped so that I thought I 

That night I sat up near the carcass of my | should have to let him stay a while up there, but 
cow in the clear, cold moonlight to get a shot at| he seemed anxious to get home, and so he 
the marauders, but the cunning beasts circled | struggled onward. After some time he recov- 
around, got wind of me, and made off without | ered, and never since that day has he attempted 
| giving me a chance to fire at them. | to run away from me. 
| After this I carefully housed my stock during} Neither was I ever again troubled by wolves 
| the day, and kept even the dogs from wandering | in that region. I attribute the happy relief to 
off to the forest. the fact that the country was rapidly occupied 

One clear, cold day I took out my oxen to| by settlers. CLARENCE J. FISHER. 
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Current Topics. 


Germany paid last year more than four 
million dollars in pensions to the aged poor. It 
‘was a much-needed and graceful charity. But 
far better would be a social and industrial system 
under which such alms would not be necessary. 

Sheikh Mahomet Suleiman, one of the 
foremost native magnates of Egypt, declares 
that eighty per cent. of his countrymen are not 
only content with British rule, but are earnestly 
desirous that it shall be maintained, and he adds 
that if it were withdrawn, the country would 
within a short time relapse into barbarism. 
Protectorates have a justification when such 
testimony can be given. 

A society in Edinburgh gives its attention 
to cabs that stand idle on fine days, and by 
engaging them provides free rides for poor old 
people and invalids. This is thoughtful and 
very exemplary, but it is not at all necessary 
to organize a society for such a commendable 
purpose. If you chance to know a poor invalid 
or a convalescent, and have the spare coin in 
your pocket, as well as the generous impulse in 
your heart, you needn’t call a public meeting— 
just call the cabman! 

Colonizing by syndicate is a development 
having possibilities that the Italian government 
is likely to discover by reason of its lease to 
capitalists of its Red Sea colony of Eritrea. The 
lessees agree to pay one million dollars a year, 
and a royalty on the net profits. Other terms of 
the agreement require the capitalists to preserve 
order, collect duties, and resist attacks from 
outsiders. It is expected that the government 
and the syndicate will find the compact profitable. 
What of the welfare of the colonists? That is 
another question. While government and capi- 
talists count their gains, they may reckon their 
losses—in taxes. 


The editor of Locomotive Engineering 
declares that in describing a railroad collision 
reporters make a mistake when they say that 
“on seeing the danger the engineer whistled 
‘down brakes,’ reversed the lever, and jumped 
off.” The expression “down brakes,’”’ he says, 
has been obsolete for two generations. What an 
efficient engineer really does when a collision 
seems impending is to shut off steam, apply the 
air-brake, open the sand-valves, and jump. This 
takes about five seconds, and in that time all 
that human effort is able to accomplish for the 
train and passengers may be done. Railroad 
engineers are told never to reverse the engine 
after the air-brake has been applied, because the 
reversal reduces the resisting power of the brakes. 


A recent illustration of the workings of 
lese majesté has afforded food for sarcastic 
diversion among the bachelors of the German 
Empire, but the married men, it is said, when- 
ever the subject is mentioned become judiciously 
reticent. At Spandau, near Berlin, a husband 
and father, while seated at dinner one day, made 
various observations derogatory to the kaiser. 
The cause of the outburst is not disclosed. The 
wife was, apparently, of the sternly Roman kind, 
and with her, loyalty to husband was subservient 
to loyalty to ruler. She immediately hastened to 
an adjacent police-station, denounced him, and 
had him arrested and imprisoned. The moral 
embodied in this domestic outbreak presents 
possibilities that must be somewhat disturbing to 
the married men of Germany. 


The Mennonites select pastors by lot, and 
the ceremonies by which the selection is made 
“are conducted with great deliberation and solem- 
nity. The people meet in church, and after 
preliminary religious services, a committee retires 
to an anteroom. A Bible for each candidate for 
the pastoral office is procured, and into one of 
the sacred volumes a slip of white paper is 
inserted. ‘The books are intermingled and placed 
on a table, when each candidate advances, selects 
a Bible and seats himself. The Bibles are then 
examined by the bishop, and the possessor of the 
one in which the slip of paper is found becomes 
the apparently predestined pastor. Ordination 
follows; the congregation unite in praise and 
thanksgiving, satisfied and happy in the belief 
that the choice is by Divine appointment. 

It is not the sore place that should be 
hit in administering a reproof, but the wrong 
deed. For the reproof that causes wincing is more 
likely to provoke anger than amendment. Lord 
Palmerston, while Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
had a good-natured way of giving reproofs when 
he did not mean to be severe. “Put a little 
more starch into your neckcloth, my dear Dash,’’ 
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he said to a diplomatist who he thought did not 
hold his head high enough at the court where 
the minister represented Great Britain. A witty 
repartee often serves as the courteous bearer of 
areproof. “I can’t find bread for my family,’ 
said a lazy fellow. ‘‘Nor I,” replied an indus- 
trious miller. “I am obliged to work for it.’ 
Zeno, the Stoic philosopher, remonstrated with 
certain of his scholars for extravagance. They 
excused themselves by saying that they were 
rich enough to indulge in prodigality. ‘Would 
you,” retorted Zeno, “excuse a cook who should 
oversalt his meat because he had a superabun- 
dance of salt?’ 


A gentleman of sixty is frank enough to 
| tell the readers of Popular Science that in his 
youth he was so completely under the dominion 
of the passion of anger that he was brought to 
the brink of crime and delirium. At twenty 
he became discreetly aware of the danger and 
ashamed of the weakness. Then he set about 
the task of self-conquest, and with such success 
that for the last twenty years he has not once 
given rein to anger. In all ages men have 
committed acts of violence against each other in 
hot blood; but the doctor would probably say 
that a much greater number have shortened 
life, besides impairing its quality, by the nervous 
expenditure wasted upon an irritable temper. 
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UNSATISFIED. 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s heaven for ? “ 
Browning. 
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The House of Lords. 


NE of the quietest debating assemblies in 

the world is the British House of Lords. 

The Lord High Chancellor, in full robes, 

presides in state on the woolsack. The attend- 

ance of peers is seldom large, and not more than 

a dozen of them take part in debates. It is a 

drowsy place, where everybody seems indifferent 

except the peer who is speaking, and he is careful 

not to raise his voice and disturb the meditations 
of his colleagues. 

At the opening of Parliament, after the 
queen’s speech has been read in the presence of 
the Commons, the Lords usually have a debate of 
two or three hours. Lord Kimberley, the leader 
of the Opposition, talks for an hour in quiet, 
conversational tones about the state of the 
country and its foreign relations. Lord Salis- 
bury, the Prime Minister, speaks for another 
hour, with his eyes closed and with voice scarcely 
audible from the gallery. The address is voted, 
and the peers go home to dinner. 

There may be one or two sittings as long as 
this before the session ends, the occasions being 
the second and third readings of a measure 
which has passed the Commons. Ordinarily the 





and often not more than a dozen members are 
present. 

As this is a legislative chamber which has 
only a corporal’s guard of Liberals and an over- 
whelming majority of Conservatives, debate is 
unnecessary from a political point of view. If 
the Conservatives are in power, the measures 
sent up from the Commons are passed with little 
discussion. When the Liberals control the 
Commons, the Lords take an active interest in 
business, and either reject or amend measures 
which they do not like. 

As the Lords represent the titled class alone, 
and stand for the privileges of high birth, they 
wisely refrain from mustering in full force and 
from having long debates. Their power is real, 
but is seldom obtrusive. 
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Pensions Given. 


Washington parlance Friday evening in the 

House of Representatives is “pension night.” 
Measures of two classes only can then be 
considered, and of these, private pension bills 
make an overwhelming majority. The other 
subject, somewhat related, is the removal of 
charges of desertion. 

Private pension bills are an enigma to most 
people. Ordinarily pensions are granted in 
accordance with general laws, which the Pension 
Bureau in Washington administers. But in 
addition, there are applications by persons, not 
entitled to pensions by law, who may deserve 
them. To get their names on the pension roll 
requires a special, or a private act by Congress, 
and this gives a reason for private pension legis- 
lation. Often, too, bills of this class seek for 
pensioners a higher rate than the law allows. 

Of the thirty-one such bills acted on by the 
House of Representatives Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 10th, one was to pension Letitia Tyler 
Semple, a daughter of President Tyler. Upon 
the death of her mother, in 1842, she became the 
mistress of the White House; and now, eighty 
years old, is an inmate of the Louise Home in 
Washington. This is a pathetic example of the 
whirligig of fortune. The House voted to give 
Mrs. Semple a monthly pension of thirty dollars, 
while a Senate bill allows her fifty dollars. A 
compromise will probably be effected. The real 
reason for granting her this pension is her rela- 
tionship to a President, while the ostensible 
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sitting lasts barely more than fifteen minutes, 








reason is that she is a widow of a Mexican War 
officer, and as such now draws eight dollars a 
month. 

Another bill, which in a sense is of national 
interest, was passed that evening by which a 
pension was granted to Gen. John M. Palmer, 
of Lilinois, who has been a brave soldier and an 
able senator, but is now an old man and in 
straitened circumstances. It is an honor to an 
ex-senator to be poor. 


* 
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THE MIRROR OF THOUGHT. 


I trow that countenance cannot lie 
Whose thoughts are legible in the eye. 
Mathew Roydon. 


* 
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Cheating a City. 


HEN a clerk who is earning a salary of 
twenty-three dollars a week puts aside in 
the bank more than six thousand dollars 

in one year, mere frugality is not sufficient to 
explain the transaction. 

That was the record of a clerk who had charge 
of the rolls in the paving division of the Boston 
street department two or three years ago. When 
he was transferred to another division, two things 
happened. His savings ceased, and some queer 
dealings came to light. For two years, at inter- 
vals, the courts at Boston have been busy inves- 
tigating these dealings. The overthrifty clerk 
has been tried, first in company with one con- 
tractor and then with another, on charges of 
conspiracy to defraud the city. 

The method of fraud was simple. The con- 
tractors were credited with more work than they 
did, and with some which they did not do at all. 
One of them was proved to have drawn over two 
thousand dollars for teaming during a period 
when he had not furnished a single cart. 

The testimony at the trials disclosed a system 
well calculated to favor frauds. A higher official 
“recommended” the foremen to hire certain teams, 
and they “hired them.” He admitted that teams 
owned by contractors were sometimes placed on 
the rolls in the names of other men, to avoid 
criticism. When he examined the paving rolls, 
it was “to see who was getting the patronage.”’ 

That tells the story. When public business is 
regarded as “patronage,” the way is opened for 
public plunder. 

The Massachusetts courts are making the way 
of the municipal transgressors hard. The clerk 
has received a heavy sentence in one case, and 
has been convicted in a second. One contrac- 
tor has been sentenced; a second fled; and a 
third was recently put on trial for a third time, 
after two disagreements of the jury. If munici- 
pal trickery and fraud were always followed up 
so energetically, there would be a large saving of 
public money and a considerable improvement in 
civic virtue. 
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Not Imperialism. 


HE President of the United States delivered 

a carefully considered and most significant 

address in Boston, at a dinner of the Home 
Market Club, on the evening of February 16th. 
Six thousand people heard his words, but the 
whole country — perhaps it would not be an 
exaggeration to say the whole world — was 
listening. His topic was the problem of the 
Philippines—a problem which the results of war 
compel our people to solve. The relations of 
the United States to these islands are “‘a trust,”’ 
he said, “which we have not sought; a trust 
from which we will not flinch.” 

How are the great questions that here confront 
the nation to be decided? The President gave 
the principles that govern him in considering 
them, and frankly declared that having destroyed 
the power of Spain in the Philippines, it would 
be an evasion of duty on the part of the United 
States not to assume the responsibility of giving 
peace and order to the people of these islands. 

“Imperialism,” as that word is generally 
understood, should have no place in the practical 
vocabulary of a republic. Our duty is that of 
ministration, not of domination. This thought 
was concisely expressed in a single sentence: 
“The treaty commits the free and enfranchised 
Filipinos to the guiding hand and the liberalizing 
influences, the generous sympathies, the uplifting 
education, not of their American masters, but of 
their American emancipators.” 

This beneficent work, the President believes, 
Providence has committed to us. It can be 
undertaken with hope of success only when 
“peace and order, so necessary to the reign of 
reason, shall be secured and established.”” How 
this is to be accomplished, the will of the people 
as expressed by Congress must decide. He has 
confidence in the intelligence and magnanimity 
of his countrymen. This he expressed in these 
words: ‘“That they [the Filipinos] will have a 
kindlier government under our guidance, and 
that they will be aided in every way to be a 
self-respecting and self-governing people, is as 
true as that the American people love liberty 
and have an abiding faith in their own govern- 
ment and in their own institutions.” 

Amen! There never was a more apparent 
truth than that voiced by Mr. McKinley when 
he said that “imperial designs” — meaning a 
disposition to govern any people despotically— 
are “alien to American sentiment, thought and 
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purpose.” May wisdom be given our people 
and Congress to apply the priceless principles 
of American liberty to all peoples over whom the 
flag floats! 

——— oe — —_ 


The Germ-Hunters. 


T is a recognized fact that the researches of 
Monsieur Pasteur have saved many millions 
of franes to the French people by showing 

them how to guard against the pests of their 
herds, fields and vineyards, besides reducing to a 
remarkable extent the mortality in their hospitals; 
and both the medical practice and the hygienic 
habits of all civilized nations are sharing these 
benefits. 

The courses of biology in our colleges now 
include some knowledge of bacteriology, and 
there are special provisions for students who wish 
to follow up this fruitful branch in the labora- 
tories. Happily for all the people, the results of 
such inquiries become a part of common knowl- 
edge, even while the processes are still among the 
mysteries of science. 

Thousands of homes and factories are safer 
from disease-producing germs because of the 
spread of a kind of knowledge which is quite 
superficial. The farmer sprinkles Paris green 
over his potato-vines; the housekeeper buys of 
the druggist a bottle of carbolic acid, or some 
better disinfectant; the nurse, under the oversight 
of the physician, treats the diphtheritic patient 
with antitoxin; and in each case they only need 
to understand that these substances destroy 
parasitic life. Perhaps the few wise ones, who 
know at what cost these fruits of science and art 
are brought within common reach, may have their 
own quiet chuckle at the complacent claim of 
“popular intelligence.” 
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Touch of Romance. 


HERE are few lives which “romance” has 

not touched. One day an American family 

travelling in Europe visited the studio of the 
sculptor Greenough at Florence, and the father 
ordered a statue of his little girl. Not long after 
he had finished the statue, the sculptor chiseled 
from a remnant of the same block of marble a 
bust of N. P. Willis, then a noted man of letters, 
and a son of the founder of the Youth’s Compan- 
ion. Years passed and Mr. Willis, a widower, 
married the young woman—Miss Cornelia Grinnell 
of New Bedford—whose statue, as a girl, had 
been made by Mr. Greenough. 

No man of letters has ever held a warmer place 
in the affections of his countrymen than Wash- 
ington Irving. When “the gentle humorist” died, 
commercial New York flew flags at half-mast, 
and the city government recognized his departure 
as an occasion for public mourning. His life felt 
the touches of romance. 

Once the hand of Washington was laid on 
Irving’s head, and neither as boy nor man did he 
forget the blessing then given. He was born in 
New York, a few months before the British evac- 
uated the city, and his patriotic mother said: 

“‘Washington’s work is ended, and the child 
shall be named after him.” 

One day the child’s Scotch nurse saw Washing- 
ton enter a store, and followed him in. 

“Please, your honor,” said she, “here’s a bairn 
was named after you.” Washington tenderly 
blessed the boy. 

It was while Irving was engaged in writing his 
most humorous book, “Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York,” that there came to him the romance 
of a great sorrow. Miss Hoffman, to whom he 
was engaged to be married, died after a brief 
illness. This death caused his life to lack “the 
great event of marriage,” and bequeathed a 
cherished memory, which neither time nor activity 
effaced. 

When Irving died, in his seventy-sixth year, “A 
lock to which he himself had always kept the 
key,” says Mr. DeWolfe Howe, in his “American 
Bookmen,” “was found to guard a braid of hair 
and a beautiful miniature, with a slip of paper 
marked in his own handwriting, ‘Matilda Hoff- 
man.’ No less faithfully had he kept her Bible 
and Prayer-Book throughout his life.” 

Irving’s publisher, G. P. Putnam, said that 
forty years after Miss Hoffman’s death, he had 
the miniature retouched and remounted for its 
possessor, then sixty-six years old. “When I 
returned it to him in a suitable velvet case, he 
took it to a quiet corner and looked intently on 
the face for some minutes, apparently unobserved, 
his tears falling freely on the glass as he gazed.” 

“Who shall say,” asks Mr. Howe, “that the 
cherishing of such a memory as this did not find 
its direct expression in the gentle chivalry with 
which he bore himself as a writer and as a man, 
towards all women?” 

Yes, “some griefs are medicinable” —they 
humanize the soul. 





Attacked by Leprosy. 


OT long ago Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis 
told the remarkable story of Mary Reed in 
the London Christian Budget. Miss Reed, 

a native of Ohio, who had been for some time 4 
missionary among the lepers in the leper colony 
at Pithorahgarh, in India, was on her way home 
for a needed rest when, during a brief stay in 
London, she discovered the telltale spots of the 
“incurable” disease upon her flesh. 

The shock was a fearful one to the refined lady, 
but the martyr spirit rose grandly within her, an‘ 
she said, “It is God’s token. I am to go back and 
work for the lepers, and to die with thera.” 

Her last words to her friends in England were, 
“Pray for me.” She wrote to her friends in 
America, “Pray for me,” and then she returned 
to India to fulfil her task and face her fate. 

It was a “farewell forever,” but her distressed 
friends prayed for her in their own way. Against 
hope they asked Heaven that her life might be 
spared. The account of her experience that 
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followed is as true as itis strange. No medical 
aid had been tried beyond the usual palliatives 
prescribed for lepers—merely to make less painful 
the victim’s gradual death; but the fatal spots on 
her hand and arm began to disappear. She not 
only remained unhurt by the terrible infection in 
her blood—she was getting well. 

Later the eminent English surgeon, Doctor 
Condon, whom she had once consulted, examined 
her symptoms, and was astonished. He pro- 
nounced her cured. 

The brave woman is now forty-five years old, 
in good health, and devoted to her afflicted flock. 
She says, “My cure was the Great Physician’s 
work—He heard the prayers of my friends.” How 
inevitably that belief became fixed in her mind 
we should realize if we could be put in her place. 

Men like Francis Xavier and Father Damien 
have proved that a great consecration which 
transfers one from the social pleasures to the 
pitying sacrifices of life, opens the way to a new 
and finer communion. Divine attendancies replace 
the surrendered friendships and delights. The 
homesickness of nature disappears in the fatigue 
and the joy of duty; the world is forgotten in the 
elevation of a soul too busy to wish it back. In 
short, spiritual support comes in where self went 
out. 

A mind in such a frame is in touch with tran- 
scendent influences. There can be little doubt 
that heaven comes very near to it when so enno- 
bled and purified. Its devotions are words to a 
God close at hand, and its convictions are His 
answers. 


_ 
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WITH THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE. 


An interesting incident is told by the news- 
papers of Paris apropos of the last hours of the 
session of the American and Spanish peace com- 
mission. 

When the treaty between the two countries was 
signed, it was proposed by some one that, out of 
acknowledgment of the hospitality of the French 
government, the momentous document should be 
tied with a tricolored ribbon—the red, white and 
blue of the French flag. 

The American commissioners readily assented 
to this, not only because they were quite willing 
to offer France the compliment, but also because 
the red, white and blue are their own national 
colors. 

A messenger was sent for a tricolored ribbon, 
but no such thing was to be found in the building 
of the ministry of foreign affairs, in which the 
session was taking place. This important depart- 
ment of state was without such an emblem of the 
republic. 

At this juncture a French functionary had a 
happy thought. 

“The confectioners always have them,” he said, 
“to tie up boxes of candy for patriotic people. 
Here, Jean,” he called to a messenger of the 
department, “run over to X.’s, the confectioner in 
the Rue Saint-Honoré, and buy me a pound of 
macaroons. And be sure you ask the man to 
tie up the parcel with a tricolored ribbon.” 

After a little wait the messenger came back 
with a package of macaroons, tied up with a 
narrow red, white and blue ribbon; and with this 
confectioner’s ‘string’ the treaty of peace be- 
tween America and Spain was tied. 
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THE MISTAKE OF THE MIDDLE DIVISION. 


The youthful gentlemen who figure in the good 
story below, taken from a recent book concerning 
amateur acting and actors, were taught a salutary 
lesson which undoubtedly served them well in all 
their future histrionic attempts. 

Once “The Corsican Brothers,” a standard Eng- 
lish drama, was given at Eton with great success. 
The parts were so well taken by the young 
amateurs that even the masters were pleased. 

One master in particular was highly delighted 
with a scene in which a snow-storm of paper was 
a highly effective bit of realism. Subsequently he 
missed a bundle of the Middle Division Trial 
papers, which he had left on the pupil-room desk. 
He asked sternly if any one had seen them. 

“Please, sir,” came a quavering voice; “the 
snow.” 

“The what?” said the master, much mystified. 

“The snow, sir, for ‘The Corsican Brothers.’ 
We needed a great deai and we asked you if we 
might have the paper in your room and you said 
we might.” 

“Well,” said the master, dryly, “I can only say 
that it was not my intention to contribute so 
largely to the success of the evening.” 

But that was not all he said. A little later, all 
the Middle Division were told that they would 
take that exam. again! 


2 
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A PUERTO RICAN LAD. 


The Indian Helper, a paper published by the 
boys in the Indian Industrial School in Carlisle, 
recorded the other day the arrival of the first 
Puerto Rican scholar in the United States in 
Search of an education. 

He was a boy of about sixteen, by name Juan 
Sultano, an eager, wide-awake lad, who was 
anxious to proclaim himself “an Americano.” 

In his first interview with the master of the 
School, he made a set speech: “Me come Boston; 
me come Concord; me here!” 

When he saw the snow falling for the first time, 
he thought it was ice-cream, such as he had tasted 
in Boston, and caught it on his tongue, exclaiming 
dolefully, “No sweet!” 

Naturally, the first scholar from our new terri- 
tory excites much interest, and advice as to his 
training pours in from every side. 

Perhaps the most original is to be found in the 
Same little paper which we quoted above. An 
Indian chief lately went to a fort near an agency 
to see the smokeless powder used. Coming back, 
he thus described what he had seen: 

‘Old gun, he shoot, heap smoke!” waving his 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


arms in a great circle. “Other gun, he shoot, no 
smoke. But—pst! Heap push. He hit mark!” 

The lesson drawn from the story by the young 
Indian editor was that the red-skinned boys from 
the West or Puerto Rico should work in the world 
like smokeless powder, without noise or show, 
but with that “heap push” which is sure to hit 
the mark. 

Good advice for all people, whether red or black 
or white. 


THE QUEEN’S BEAR-LEADER. 


Queen Victoria is very fond of her grandchildren, 
and their presence with her quite softens her 
heart toward all sorts of suitors in whom they 
take an interest. An amusing story which illus- 
trates this statement is told by the London papers, 


One day not long ago, the queen, accompanied 
by her grandsons, the children of Prince Henry 
rt) me was driving out of the grounds of 
Balmoral Cas' ie, when just outside the gate they 
encountered a man who had a apn ere in 
order to exhibit which he had been waylaying the 
royal carriage. The boys at once demanded the 
S——- and the queen, somewhat against 

er own inclinations, caused the carriage to halt 
while the animal went through its paces. 

When the performance was over, the queen 
sent her footman with a sovereign for the man, 
which she was surprised to see him refuse. 
Asked what he wanted, the man said: | 

“I should like much better a certificate just 
showing that my bear had had the honor to dance 
before her majesty.” 

The queen was not at all inclined to grant this 
somewhat presumptuous petition, but one of her 
grandsons again intervened. 

“I don’t see,” he said, ‘why a bear should not 
have a royal patent. In Rome a horse was once 
appointed consul!” 
the aged queen, but she wished to test his know- 
ledge further. 

“Well, well,” she said, ‘‘tell me the name of the 
emperor who committed this act of stupidity, and 
your bear shall have his royal certificate.” 

“It was Caligula!” shouted the prince. 

A servant ascertained the name of the bear- 
exhibitor, and that very evening a messenger 
brought him a document, sealed with the royal 
seal, which constituted him “‘bear-leader in ordi- 
nary to her majesty the Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Empress of India.” This appoint- 
ment has already resulteg in large profit to the 
astute owner of the bear. 


HIS MOTHER’S SON. 


“My niece Mary was always a well-meaning 
girl, but she would say the wrong thing almost 
every time,” said one old gentleman to another; 
“and she’s got a boy that’s going to be her very 
counterpart.” 


The old gentleman’s eyes twinkled, and his 
ugly, good-natured face was puckered with enjoy- 
ment as he drew from his pocket-book a small 
sheet of note-paper. 

“T sent Ha a toy monkey that plays all kinds 
of pranks when it’s wound up,” said he, chuck- 
ling. “Sent it to him for Christmas. Now you 
listen to this letter of thanks I got from him to- 


i jst eight years old: 


eR UNCLE NED: I am delited with the 
munkey, thank you. He makes me think of you 
very offen. And whenever mamma winds him 


up. and he begins to jump, mamma and I feel as 
if we were back at your jhouse where all those 
toys are, and mama will look at the munkey and 
say, ‘““That’s your Uncle Ned all over.” 
“*Goodbye from 
“*‘vour greatfull Hal.’ ” 


EMPTY PRAISE. 


To little men and women of the literary profes- 
sion, the poetasters and witlings, there ought to 
be something instructive in this word from 
Thackeray, quoted by his daugbter, Mrs. Ritchie. 
After reading such an estimate of notoriety by a 
man truly great, the minnows may well consider 
whether they are not swimming too pretentiously. 


There’s no use denying the matter, or blinking 

at it, now I am become a sort of great man, in my 
way—all but at the top of the tree, indeed there, 
if the truth were known, and having a great fight 
up there with Dickens. 
_ [ get such a deal of praise wherever I go that it 
is rather wearisome to hear. I don’t think my 
head is a bit turned, please God, for I have 
always got my own opinion; and when men and 
newspapers say, “Our sheet is the finest,” and so 
forth, I know a deal better, and don’t disguise 
the truth, either. 

This London world is full of good-natured tom- 
fools, and directly one begins to cry, “Oh!” all 
the rest say, “Prodigious!” 


A MISFIT ASSIGNMENT. 


A well-known chief engineer of the navy, who 
weighs about three hundred pounds, was recently 
ordered to one of the smaller gunboats on the 
Pacific station. He did not particularly like the 
assignment, but he made no protest—at least, in 
words. 


He simply sat down and made a sketch of the 
exceedingly narrow doors that lead into the 
engine-rooms of the gunboat to which he was 
ordered, marking the dimensions of the doors in 
a on the sketch. Below his drawing of one 
of the engine-room doors this jolly chief engineer 
made a neat sketch of himself, full figure, not 
exaggerating his Falstaffian paunch a trifle. 

He attached his own dimensions in feet and 
inches, circumferentially, to this sketch of him- 
self. Then he put the sketch in an envelope and 
“respectfully submitted” them to the Bureau of 
Navigation. It was a sort of document that 
occasionally makes a hit. 


THE FACTS IN THE CASE. 


The “new reporter,” who is never so much the 
subject as the object of amusing stories, appeared 
in Chicago journalism the other day, and was sent 
to investigate a quarrel. This, says the News, is 
what he wrote: 


A man killed a dog belonging to another man. 
The son of the man whose dog was killed pro- 
ceeded to whip the man who killed the dog of the 
man he was the son of. The man who was the 
son of the man whose dog was killed was arrested 
on complaint of the man who was assaulted by 
the son of the man whose dog the man who was 
assaulted had killed. ‘ 


his display of echoes erudition delighted 
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“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [ Adv. 





1 STAMPS 
only 10¢c, Agts. wtd. 50%. 0. A. STEGMAN, St. 


Patriotic Pieces To Speak. 


“Moll Pitcher of Monmouth,” “Old Kentucky Home,” 
“Boys, Our Way Lies There,” and other new and thril- 
ling recitations for school exhibitions. Send ten cents 
for No. 2%, Pieces Speak, which will be promptly 
forwarded by mail, postage paid. 


EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Smit BARGAIN oc 


Special 


CHOICE SUMMER 
FLOWERING BULBS, Etc. 


| For only 15c. in,,samps; 


2 of some friends who 
Flowers and buy Seeds, we 
will send ron 12 very choice 
Gladioli bulbs, or 8 choice mixed 
Cannas, or 1 Giant Canna Italia, 
or 1 Fine Gold Band Lily, or 2 
Giant Gloxinias, or 4 Tuberoses, 
or 2 Tuberous Begonias, or 12 
Strawberry Plants, or 6 packets 
choice Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums 
and Pansies by mail post-paid. 
This is the cheapest and best bargain ever offered, 
made to introduce our choice bulbs, plants, seeds, etc., 
to new customers, and includes free copy of our grand 
bargain offers for 1899. 

BETSCHER BROS., Canal Dover, Ohio. 

“A Fortune in Strawberries,'’a great booklet for two 1c, stamps. 
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, Album & List FREE! 1% diff. stamps, fine, 
it. Louis, Mo. | 
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PERFECTION CAKE TIN— 


= = — has » removable bottom which enables 

you to remove without breaking the 

GC——— PD most delicate cake orpie. Bottom fits in 
LR groove; willnot leak batter. We make 
—eeeee ae ten styles, round, square and oblong 
No. 1 round sent prepaid on receipt of 

retail price, 20c. We are the largest manufacturers of Pure 
Aluminum, Scotch Granite and Tin W are in the world 
AGENTS, write for particulars how to get this and other of 
our best selling household novelties—Outfit worth $2 00—FREK, 


il goods guaranteed 


to give satisfaction. 


Address Dept. aG 
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A 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS,2 


“Tt is a fact that your tires 


mud, I consider Bailey's 


‘Won't Slip 
tires the most valuable 
safety device yet applied 
to the bicycle.”” Jor C. 
BoLan, 45 Monument Sq., 
Charlestown, Mass. 


Swiftest, Most Resilient, Receptive, 
go per cent. Puncture Proof. 


Order them on your Bas A 
new mount. 


Send for our Seven “Won't Slip” Reasons, proven under test. 


PRicES TO DEALERS 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


PREPAID 
do not slip nor throw $10.00. 


5 Randolph St. ,Chieago, Ill, 





SINGLE TUBE. 
They insure ABSOLUTE SAFETY to riders 


on all conditions of surface. 


ll dealers furnish them 
without extra charge. 


ON APPLICATION. 
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A visitor forms her first estimate of the house- 
keeper at the front door; a neat maid gives the 
pleasant impression that an Ivory Soap cleanliness 
and freshness exists within. 

WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to ba 
**just as good as the ‘lvory’;”? they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, 


lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 
“Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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Ask for 
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What are you going to do 
with the walls this spring? 


They are cracked or soiled and must be 
either calcimined, papered or painted. 


Why not try Muralo? 


This interior wall finish is made in twenty-three tints 
and white, is economical, fire-proof, hard as a rock, and 
sanitary. Can be applied by any one. Ladiescan use it 
in relief work for decorating vases, flower-pots, picture- 
frames, panels, etc., producing most beautiful effects. 


You 
Write for color card and dealer’s address. 


cannot learn about fi 


THE MURALO Co., Depar 
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t too soon. 


tment B, 


New Brighton, Borough of Richmond, New York City. 
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Willie is funny, and brown, and sweet; 
His wool would kink, if they let it grow; 


He wears a plaster cast on his feet, 
And lives his life in a hospital row; 
Rows on rows of white little beds, 
White little faces, rows on rows; 
White little pillows for little heads ; 
And that is the world which Willie knows. 


Willie plays on his cot all day, 
Passing rich with a bit of string, 
And laughs when any one comes his way, 
Into the world where he is kin 
Narrow realin for a king to rule! 
Seanty treasure he hoards and epents! 
A flower, a marble, a broken spool— 
But then, you see, it all depends. 


Nobody cuddles him up again, 

And tucks him close at night with a kiss. 
Nurses are busy, of course ; and then, 

Who but a mother could ever do this ? 
Nobody folds his brown little hands, 

And teaches him “Now I lay me” there; 
But Some One listens and understands, 

When Willie stumbles, saying his prayer. 


Out in the world men work and fight, 
And some are wounded, and some must fall ; 
And the right goes wrong, and the wrong comes 


right, 
But it never bothers Willie at all. 
Woolly, and canny and brown, and sweet, 
Living his own little life apart 
With a plaster cast on his poor little feet, 
And God’s own sunshine sure in his heart. 
MABEL EARLE. 





Unnamed among the 
Unknown in beauty’s 


garden walls, 

bower, 

It blooms, and cares not which it be, 
Bright weed or homely flower; 

Yet brave as any red-cross knight, 


And modest as a lass is, 
It might be the Jeanne d’Arc of buds, 
Or Galahad of grasses. 


The rose for it no envy knows, 
The lily feels no pity; 
Unminded in the meadows green, 
Undaunted in the city, 
It blazes in the skirts of Spring. 
With grass-blades round it twining, 
Ag if a sunbeam should take root 
And bloom instead of shining. 


And when its little day is done, 
On rounded column slender 
Triumphant rises in its place, 
A silvery, silken splendor ; 
A wondrous, wavering, wingéd thing, 
Free the free winds to fly on— 
It is me ces = part, 
Soul of the dandelion. W. H. Woops. 





Gladstone in Church. 
Pz ATURE commonly writes 

‘| distinction in the faces 
of men whom she shapes 
for greatness. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s look was the 
indelible part of his per- 
sonality that every one 
who met him carried 
away. Even in repose 
it was full of uncon- 
scious command, and 
when kindled in debate 
it shot lightning. His 
boldest opponents were 
impressed by his terrible 
dark eyes; and woe to the defender of a bad 
cause who caught the blaze of their scorn! 

In church, during divine service, there was 
always one person, at least, who felt the search- 
light of Mr. Gladstone’s eyes, and that person 
was the minister. Rev. Dr. Charles Cox, in the 
London Daily News, gives us an inside glimpse 
of the Hawarden church, where the statesman 
was a constant attendant. 

“No matter who was the clergyman, or whether 
the homily were short or long, the greatest 
intellect of the day listened continuously. As 
years went on, and some degree of deafness came 
to Mr. Gladstone, it was his custom to leave his 
place in the chancel during the hymn before the 
sermon, and take a chair close to the south of 
the low pulpit. 

“T can see him now,—somewhat embarrassing 
to the nervous preacher,—with Inverness cape 
flung back, with right elbow resting on the left 
hand, and right hand held behind his ear, looking 
earnestly and heedfully with dark, speaking eyes 
up to the surpliced minister.” 

Not to feel too consciously the weight of such 
distinguished attention, standing in the pulpit 
before this wonderful man, one needed to lose 
himself in the Divine Presence, and know that 
his great human listener was not criticising him 
but worshipping God. 





* 
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True Kindness. 


The late Colonel Lee of Brookline, Mass., was 
a rich man who thought that the rich should give 
away money, instead of consuming their income 
on luxuries and an ostentatious establishment. 
The man who accumulated and did not distribute 
was, in his judgment, not only selfish and foolish, 
but dangerous to society. The saying of the 
Master, “Freely ye have received, freely give,” 
so ruled Colonel Lee’s life that for forty years he 
was never tired of giving money to those religious, 
political, educational, charitable and commemo- 
rative objects which his judgment approved. 
He did more; he gave time, service, himself, at 
the command of duty, even jumping social barriers 
to respond to its call. A writer in the Boston 
Transcript tells this story: 

Colonel Lee was one day driving through Brook- 
line, when his progress was obstructed by laborers 


- 








digging in the street. Glancing at the men, while 
the obstruction was being removed, the old gentle- 
man noticed one poor fellow with a handkerchief 
tied about his hand and evidently in great pain. 
Questioning the man, Colonel Lee learned that 
a pick had almost perforated his hand, and beside 


bleeding profusely and suffering intense pain, he 
was in great danger from a poisonous evelop- 
ment. The sight was too much for Colonel Lee. 


Asking the laborer to get into his earriage, a 
victoria drawn by a pair of handsome horses, he 
took him to a physician, saw to it that the wound 
was dressed, and learning of the sufferer’s poverty, 
provided for him génerously until he could resume 
work, 


in the knowledge of its permanent comfort. 
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The Chiros of Puerto Rico. 


Strange tales of a curious religious sect in 
Puerto Rico are told, says a Binghamton letter to 
the Baltimore Herald, by Rev. William Maxfield, 
a returned missionary. 
excludes foreigners, is known as Chiros. One of 
its peculiar ceremonies is that of “flogging the 
devil.” 

This rite is celebrated every Friday, at day- 
break. In the seaport towns it takes place on 
board fishing smacks or other craft owned by 





Later he placed him in a position to provide | 4 
more abundantly for his family and to rest secure | now complained of underlies and is the 


The sect, which carefully | 


members of the sect, and often is attended by the | 


entire population of the village. 

The life-size figure of a man supposed to repre- 
sent his satanic majest 
amid jeers and curses, fastened to the yard-arm. 
For some time the figure is allowed to hang, then 
it is carried three times around the deck of the 
craft, and finally fastened to the capstan or some 
convenient post, where the crowd proceed to 


belabor it with clubs, shrieking that they have | F 


killed the devil. 

When the clothes are cut into shreds and the 
figure entirely denuded, exposing the block of 
wood that serves as a head, it is repeatedly dipped 
—— and finally chopped into splinters and 
purned, 

“It was in an inland town that I first saw the 
ceremony,” says Mr. Maxfield. “I was roused 
from sleep by the passing of a howling mob, 
dragging the form of a man, which they occa- 
sionally jumped upon and kicked. My first impres- 
sion was that some unfortunate wretch had 
incurred their wrath, and they were wreaking 
vengeance on him. 

“Hurrying on my clothes I rushed forth, hoping 
to save the body from further mutilation at least. 
Following the crowd to the public square I saw 
them halt and haul the body on to the limb of a 
tree. Then I saw that the figure was stuffed with 


straw. 

“Quickly the bundle of rags was fastened to the 
trunk, sticks were piled around it, and soon the 
fire was blazing merrily. Around this pyre danced 
the disorderly crowd, until suddenly there was an 
explosion, and the figure was blown to pieces. A 
bag of gunpowder had been fastened around the 
neck. Then the fire went down, and the hooting 
crowd dispersed.” 

Another ceremony of this orange people is 
called “Drowning the devil,” and this is sometimes 
accompanied with serious consequences, The 
victim is a man or woman of incorrigible temper 
bp eae 2 neighbor has charged with having a 
“devil, 

A council of the “Chiros” is called and evidence 
taken as to the truth or falsity of the charge. If 
in the opinion of the board it has been sustained, 
a day is appointed when the victim shall be 
purified, and a spot is selected. This is usually in 
a running stream, as it is held that the devil 
cannot stand running water. 

A crowd of worshippers form a ring around the 
unfortunate subject and march to the stream, 
chanting a weird wail. Arriving, two of the 
strongest men force the victim into the water, and 
though he struggles violently, they hold him under 
until “the devil goes out’’—that is until he becomes 
quiet; and frequently when taken out prompt 
remedies have to be resorted to to prevent dea 
from drowning. 

In one or two instances the victims perished. 
After that the authorities interfered, and cere- 
monies of this kind are now rare and conducted 
much more carefully. 


eS en 


Lewis Carroll. 


Mr. 8. D. Collingwood, in the December Century, 
describes some of the odd ways of Lewis Carroll, 
the author of “Alice in Wonderland.” 


That he was, in some respects, eccentric, cannot 
be denied; for instance, he never wore an over- 
coat, and always wore a tall hat, whatever might 
be the climatic conditions. He would wear only 
cotton gloves. In these small personal matters 
he had a great fear of extravagance. At dinner 
in his rooms, small pieces of cardboard took the 
place of table-mats; they answered the parpase 
perfectly well, he said, and to buy anything else 
would be a mere waste of money. 

On the other hand, when purchasing books for 
himself, or giving treats to the children he loved, 
he never seemed to consider expense at all. 

When making tea for his friends, he used—in 
order, I suppose, to expedite the process—to 
walk up and down the room waving the teapot 
about, and telling meanwhile those delightful 
anecdotes of which he had an inexhaustible 


supply. 

ite Yiad a strong objection to staring colors in 
dress, his favorite combination being pink and 
gray. One little girl who came to stay with him 
was absolutely forbidden to wear a red frock, of 
a somewhat pronounced hue, while out in his 
company. 

At meals he was always very abstemious, while 
he took nothing in the middle of the day except a 
glass of wine and a biscuit. Under these cireum- 
stances it is not very surprising that the health 
appetites of his little friends filled him wit 
wonder, and even with alarm. 

When he took a certain one of them out with 
him to a friend’s house to dinner, he used to give 
the host or hostess a gentle warning, to the mixed 
amazement and indignation of the child: “Please 
be eageten, because she eats a good deal too 
much,” 


to 


The Queen as a Tenant. 


Here is a story told of Queen Victoria by Sir 
Edward Russell in the Liverpool Post, which 
reveals her in a fresh and genuinely human light 
—a pleasingly humorous light, in fact. He prefaces 
the story by remarking that one of the queen’s 
little traits is a habit of emphasizing particular 
words, and the words italicized below are exactly 
those which were imitatively emphasized by the 
person who told him the story. 

On one occasion her majesty was speaking to 
a gentleman of high station, when she said, “I 
don’t like the ——’s” (referring to a landed family). 
“Why, ma’am?” “Oh, because they are very bad 
to their tenants; and many of their cottages are 
in a horrid state ; and if ng A done by any 
tenants at their own expense improve their 


is dragged on deck, and | 
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condition, the first thing the ——’s do is to raise 
the rent upon them.” ‘ 

It may well be supposed that the gentleman 
who was honored with this conversation felt 
inclined to smile. He said, “Well, I am only 
glad, ma’am, that you sympathize with the afflic- 
tions of tenants.” 

Whereupon the queen said, “Oh, I am a tenant 
myself. hold ——” (naming a place of her 
majesty’s) “from Mr. —— of ——, and I_ have 
made many improvements, and every time I have 
made an improvement my rent las been raised.” 

Then the gentleman laughed outright, and the 
queen’s own eyes began to twinkle as he said, 
“Well, ma’am, let me say that this that you have 
asis and 
secret of the whole Irish question and the whole 
crofter question. It is rather amusing to find 
your majesty suffering from a grievance as a 
crofter.”’ 

Then her majest 
only say,” he added, wit 
courtliness, “I can = say how 
you sharing in the afflictions o 
your subjects.” 


laughed very much. “I can 
something better than 
re it is to find 

the poorest of 


i hho 


Ilear the music of the clock, 
Softly ticking time ; 

As the water wears the rock, 
So in rhythmic rhyme 

Does the ticking of the clock 
Seem to wear out time. 


In the bustle of the day 
It is scarcely heard; 

Still it ticks and ticks away, 
Blithe as any bird, 

Careless that the sounds of day 
Make its voice unheard. 


But at night it speaks aloud 
In the stillness deep, 
When the day-time’s weary crowd 
Drops to realms of pleep ; 
oud, 





Then its voice, exulting, 
Wakes the stillness deep. 


And the wakeful listener hears 
Strange and serious things ; 
Hears the stream of flowing years 
As it flows and sings— 
Surgings of the future hears, 
And clash of coming things! 
JAMES RAYMOND PERRY. 
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His ** Good’’ Charter. 


The wagons of the freighters were, in the six- 
ties, the only means of transporting goods across 
the plains. During the dry season it was easy to 
ford the little creeks, but in the spring, when the 
snow began to melt and run down from the moun- 
tains, these streams, transformed into raging 
torrents, were too dangerous to pass through. 
Temporary bridges were then built by the ranch- 
men, who compelled the freighter to pay toll. 


Their toll, however, was lawful only if they had 
received a charter from the territorial authori- 
ties; then they might —- such toll as they 
pleased. The price for each team of six yoke of 
oxen and wagon was determined by the ability 
of the freighter to pay, varying from five to 
twenty dollars. 

Colonel Inman and Colonel Cody (Buffalo Bill 
in their book, “The Great Salt Lake Trail,” te 
an amusing story of a ranchman who, although 
without a charter, enforced the payment of toll 
on those who crossed his bridge. 

In the spring of 1866 two trains, travelling in 
company, drew near to Rock Creek, over which a 
ranchman had erected a bridge. The train in the 
lead was in charge of a man known as Stuttering 
Brown, because of an impediment in his speech. 
As they neared the bridge, Brown rode back to 
the other wagon-master and said: 

“B-b-billy, wh-what are you going to do 
about p-p-paying t-t-toll on this b-b-bridge ?” 

Billy answered that if the fellow had a charter, 
they would be compelled to pay; otherwise they 
would not. 

Brown rode back to the bridge, where the 
ranchman stood to collect his toll! in advance— 
five dollars a team. Brown had twenty wagons, 
—his friend twenty-six,—and he refused to pay 
the one hundred dollars demanded. ‘‘Why won’t 
you pay?” asked the ranchman. 

“Y-y-you h-h-haint PF set a ch-ch-charter.” 

*Ves, I liave, and Pll show it to you said the 
ranchman, “if you'll go back w to the 
ranch.” 

Brown went,—it was only two or three hundred 

ards,—and in a short time returned to the train. 

he other wagon-master asked if the charter was 
allright. “Yes,” answered Brown. “I’ve settled, 
and you’d better pay up.” 

After crossing the bridge, Brown now and then 
broke out into loud laughter, but not until the 
train had camped would he disclose the cause of 
his hilarity. 

At supper he said that when he rode to the door 
of the ranch, he sat. on his mule and told the 
ranchman to trot out his charter, and be quick 
about it. The man went in, and soon returned, 


shouting: 

“You stuttering thief, here itis! What do you 
think of it?” 

Brown looked Up; the ranchman was pointing 
a double-barrelled shotgun, with both triggers 
cocked, straight at his head. 

“Is that your charter?” 
master. 

“It is,” answered the ranchman. 

“What did you do, Brown?” inquired his friend. 

“N-n-not much. — t-t-told him th-th- 
that’s good, and settled.” 


th me 


asked the wagon- 
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A Fighting Snake. 


“Don’t wake up a moccasin,” seems to be the 
moral of an experience undergone by a Southern 
correspondent of Forest and Stream while fishing 
one day in a bayou of the Pearl River. He says: 


My end of the boat had turned toward the 
nearest bank, which was distant about thirty 
feet, and lying asleep on a log at the water’s edge 
I noticed a moccasin of very fair proportions. 

Signalling to my companion, I pointed to the 
snake, that he might hold the boat steady while 
I tried a shot at it with a small pocket pistol—a 
twenty-two calibre—that we always carried on 
our trips, and in the use of which constant prac- 
tice had made me very expert. The snake’s head 
was not visible, so I coneluded to try a shot at the 
thickest part of the body, which showed clear on 
the highest part of the log, presenting a fair mark 
that 1 could hit nine times in ten. 

As I fired, the boat must have moved slightly, 
for my shot struck one-half inch lower than I 
intended. Instead of going through the snake’s 
body, it went between it and the log, and must 
have felt very much like a hot iron, to judge by 
his actions. : 

After a quick 
he began to bow 





uiver and a full-length squirm, 
is back and spit like an angry 


at. 
This was so unusual that it amused us very 
much, and we sat laughing heartily for a moment 
or two, expecting every instant that the snake 
would take to the water and disappear. 

Suddenly the snake swung round, with its head 
stretched in our direction, and plunged into the 
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water, but did not disappear. Threshing through 
the water like mad, he made straight for me wit) 
an air of business that cured my attack of lauch- 
ter promptly and png 

Straight on he came until he was but a few feet 
from me as I satin the boat, and then I recovered 
my powers of locomotion, and most ingloriously 
fled. There was no choice of routes, so straiyhit 
down the long, slender boat I dashed toward the 
end my companion occupied, clearing the middie 
—% with a jump that nearly drove the bottom 
out. 

My companion had started up with a startled 
ery to “Look out!” and had grasped a heayy 
paddle lying in the bottom of the boat; but secing 
me bearing down on him in a wild flight, that was 
certain to carry us both over the en of the bo it 
into twenty feet of water, he = the paddle, 
stooped low, and caught me with an approyed 
football tackle-hold just above the knees, and 
together we fell with a crash against the end seat, 
my head striking with such force that I was 
rendered almost unconscious. 

Springing to his feet, my friend snatched up thie 

addle and ran to the end of the boat from which 

had fied, and found the snake still in pursuit, 
although the boat had moved some distance frou 
the impetus given by the sudden arresting of 1 
flight. Not until he had received a blow that 
almost disabled him did Sg = pen serpent 
retire from the attack. He then swam back to 
the bank, and crawled out on the very log on 
which we had first seen him. 


e 
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Entitled to a Drink. 


“Truth, crushed to earth,” will do well if she 
always rises as rapidly as a young man who was 
crushed in one of the New York superior courts. 


| This young man, says Stray Stories, had a deli- 


cate, straw-colored mustache, and his hair was 


| parted in the middle and glued down to his 





temples. 


He sauntered carelessly into the court-room, 
eyed the judge through his glasses, and took a 
survey of all the attorneys. Then he walked up 
to the bar and poured out a glass of ice-water. 

The judge, who is nervous and testy, had ob- 
served the young man, and frowned down on the 
glued hair and glasses. The young man was just 
—s the glass to his lips, when the judge 
roared: 

“That water, sir, is for attorneys and other 
officers of the court!” 

The glass almost dropped from the young man’s 
hand; he started violently, turned red, then 
_ the glass on the table, and walked out of 

e court. The judge ehuckled. 

Half an hour later the young man entered the 
court-rgom a, ain with a roll of parchment in his 
hand. "The judge glared at him savagely, but 
the young man never flinched. Finally there was 
a lull in the proceedings, and he addressed the 
court: 

“Your honor!” 

“What is it, sir?’ 

“T wish to submit to the court my certificate of 
admission to practice in the supreme court and 
all other courts of this state,” and he passed the 
parchment to the clerk. 

“Well, what of that?” growled the judge. 

“Now, your honor, having presented the proofs 
of my admission to the bar, I would move the 
court that I be permitted to drink from the official 

itcher,” and he calmly drained the glass of water 

e had left on the table. 


———__<+¢»—_____ 


A Spanish Caballero. 


An incident, told by a correspondent of Harper's 
Weekly, who writes from Manila, shows that there 
are Spaniards who possess what Burke calls “the 
chastity of honor.’ 


In the middle of the grounds stand General 
Anderson’s headquarters. As we went up the 
steps a tall man, rather shabbily dressed, preceded 
us. We noticed his military bearing, and were 
told that he was the captain of one of the Spanish 
men-of-war which lay with mesocting spars at the 
bottom of Cavite Harbor. Following his footsteps, 
we of necessity overheard what he said to the 
general’s aid: 

“Sefior, I borrowed, some time ago, two hundred 
dollars from Admiral Dewey to pay off my men. 
I have come to repay the debt.” - 

He turned his profile toward us, and we noticed 
how thin he looked. He must have starved him- 
self to collect the money. With a very straight 
poy he counted out the Spanish bills, and turned 

0. 

Will you not take a receipt?” asked the aid of 
General Anderson. 

“Never from an officer,” answered the gray- 
games old gentleman, with a courtly, old-fashioned 


ow. 
Here at least is a true Spanish caballero. 


a ' 





Any Language But Her Own. 


A writer on one of the newspapers published in 
an Eastern city lately overheard a conversation 
between two high-school girls. This, according to 
his report, is what they were saying to each other: 


“What do you think I done to-day, Clara?” 

“Well, what did you do?” asked the other. | 

“T translated four pages of French exercises. 
Wasn’t that fine?” 

“Fine? I should say so. I wish I had done as 
good as that. I only translated two.” 

It is unnecessary to comment on such a revela- 
tion of the English spoken by promising young 
students of French, except to say that it must be 
some one’s duty to teach them fess French and 
more English. Sometimes we learn our own 
language the better for acquiring a knowledge of 
a foreign one, but that peculiar sort of philological 
enlightenment comes only after we have acquired 
at least a fair speaking knowledge of our ow! 
tongue. 


~~ 
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Thrust and Parry. 


The friends of a popular “drummer” in one of 
the Western states tell a story at his expense that 
is worth repeating. We are not sure, howeve!, 
but it is at the expense of the other person con- 
cerned in the narrative. 


He attended a large party one evening, a1! 
after the supper was Over was promenading Wit! 
one of the guests, a young lady from the East, to 
whom he had just been introduced. - 

In the course of the conversation the subject of 
business callings came up, and she said: 

“By the way, Mr. ——, may I ask you what your 
occupation is?” 

“Certainly,” he answered. 
traveller.” 

“How very interesting! Do you know, Mr. ——, 
that in the part of the country where I reside 
commercial travellers are not received in good 
society?” 

Quick as a flash he rejoined: 

“They are not here, either, madam.” 


“T am a commercial 
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Rocking-Chair Travels. 


You sit down snug and quiet, 
A book upon your knee— 

A wonder-book that tells about 
The lands across the sea; 

And then a strange thing happens,— 
You do not leave your chair, 

But as you read about these lands 
It seems that you are there. 


You see the queerest people, 
They talk a language new, 

The buildings are not those you know, 
The streets are strange to you. 

But you are never frightened, 
It’s pleasant to be there, 

For you can always quickly come 
Back to your rocking-chair. 


It does you good to journey 
In such an easy way, 
To learn about the big, big world, 
And how it looks to-day. 
This way a child should travel, 
The road is very fair; 
It’s safe and best for little ones 
To go by rocking-chair. 
ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH. 





Little Messengers. 


Very tired of the dull, cold weather, 
of the bare trees and the muddy paths 
was little Rose. It seemed to her that 
the bright, beautiful summer would 
never come. 

“Do not be impatient,’ said mamma. 
“Summer is already on the way, and 
she has sent little messengers out to say 
that she is coming.’ 

“Where are they ?’”’ asked Rose. 

“Go up the hill a little way and then 
turn into the field,” replied mamma, 
“and I think you will find more than 
one herald all sweetly dressed in green. 
Perhaps there will be others in brown 
or black costumes. Wrap yourself up 
warmly, for March loves to nip a little 
girl’s nose and ears.” 

“He will soon be gone, and I am glad 
of that,’ said Rose. 

“He is not as pleasant always as his 
brother and sister months,’ answered 
mamma. “But he is very useful to 
good Mother Earth, and I hardly see 
how she could get through her house- 
Cdeaning without him.” 

As soon as Rose was in the open air 
she felt better. The first tree that she 
passed held out an armful of baby 
catkins for her to see, and she could 
not help smiling at their little soft, 
fuzzy bodies. Soon she was out of the 
disagreeable road and on the brown 
hillside. She glanced down as she set 
her feet upon the spongy turf, and there, 
looking straight up in her face, was 
little Clover in his new green dress. 

“Why, you darling, I didn’t know 
you were here,” said Rose. “How glad 
I am to see you!” 

“Glad! glad! glad!’ sang a joyous 
voice close by. 

Rose looked up. There was dear 
Song Sparrow atilt on the very topmost 
spray of a wild-cherry tree. He was 
pouring out his happy heart in a 
bewitching carol to the spring. 

“He is one of Summer’s messengers,” said 
Rose. ‘“‘ “The winter is over ; the winter is over,’ 
that is what he says. ‘Be glad! be glad, little 
girl!’ ” 

Rose looked about her for other little green 
folk. It was but a moment before she spied 
Baby Mullen in his new velvet frock. He was 
very young indeed, a mere infant ; but he seemed 
to feel quite at home and nestled close to the dear 
ore as if quite sure that she would take care 
of him. 

Not far away little Fi-finger nestled in a family 
of Grasses. They were taking good care of fim, 
for he seemed just a bit timid and trembling. 
While Rose was bending over Fi-finger some one 
called as plain as could be: “Phoebe! Phoebe!’ 

“My name isn’t Phoebe,” said Rose, laughing 

aloud. “But I suppose you are Mr. Pheebe, 
and you are calling Mrs. Phoebe. I am glad you 
spoke, for I should not have seen you, and I want 
to tell mamma about you.” 
: But there were other folks abroad that day on 
Important business. A solemn-looking person 
. se suddenly darted up from a near-by 
OC ze. 

“Oh, how do you do, Mr. Crow?” called out 
Rose, delightedly. “I know what you are going 
to do with that twig in your mouth. You are 
song to make a tree-cradle for the little black 
baby Crows.” 

; Before Rose had finished speaking a saucy 
little fellow interrupted her. 

“Chickadee! Chickadee!” he said, in a loud, 
Clear voice. 

“Oh, you are here, are you?” said Rose, 
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| whirling around in the direction of the voice. | a great gust of wind rushed through its branches | 


| “But you have been here all winter. 
you very well, you dear thing, but I am very 
glad to see you.” 

What a frolicsome place the outdoor world is, 
| indeed. Rose turned from looking after Chicka- 
| dee, and there on the fence-rail were two little 
| brothers running a race. They were at the end 
| of the rail in an instant, and then what a leap 
they made to the bough of a tree. How slim 
and trim and dainty they were in their red fur 
coats! 

“T wonder if they live in that tree,”’ said Rose. 





| they look nice and plump. I suppose they are 
| good, industrious little brothers, and always lay 
| up all the nuts they need on their pantry shelves. 
I hope you weren’t afraid of me, you dear 
Squirrels.” 





I know | and blew Myra’s hat off. | 


“There goes my hat!” said Myra. “Catch it!’ 

The hat flew up in the air, circled a few times, 
and settled on a little branch of the apple-tree 
and stuck there. 

Myra began to ery. “I can’t go to school wiith- 
out a hat, and— Oh, what will mamma say?” | 

Ponto, who always went with Myra as far as 
the gate, was sorry. He sat down and barked 
at the hat, but it did not budge. | 

Then Tessie threw up a stone, but the stone | 
only shook the branch a little. 


the tree, but the branch was too slender for him 
to get near the hat, and he could not touch it, even 
with his stick. Myra cried harder than ever. 
Then Mr. Thrush came along. “Dear me,’’ 
he chirped to Mrs. Thrush, “‘there’s that sweet | 


Our little girl’s discontented mood was gone! little girl who gives us crumbs crying for her hat. | 





ROCKING-CHAIR TRAVELS: 


entirely. She ran home and told her mother 
about the bright little folks she had seen. 
“T am going out again to-morrow,” she said. 
“Tt is stupid to stay in the house and fret.” 
Mary F. Burts. 


———— +e ——_- 


Four Friends. 

The North Wind brings the snow, 
The East Wind brings the shower, 

The South Wind makes the fruit-tree grow, 
The West Wind brings the flower. 

* And which one is the best, 

When I love all so well, 

The North or South, the East or West, 
Would puzzle me to tell. 





————_+o 


Clever Mr. Thrush. 


Myra and Tessie were starting for school one 
blowy day in spring. The wind came puffing 
through the trees and up the road. It twisted 
Tessie’s coat around her body until she could 
hardly walk. 

‘“‘What a windy day!” she exclaimed, when 
she got her breath. 

“But it’s getting spring,” said Myra. “The 
brook just sounds as if it was singing, ‘Spring is 
coming! Spring is coming!’ And there’s a pair 
of thrushes beginning to build a nest in the old 
apple-tree near the fence. I gave them some 
crumbs from my own breakfast this morning.’’ 

As they came to the apple-tree near- the fence 





} 


I'll have to get it for her myself!” He flew tothe | 
twig where the hat was caught, gave twoor three 
little pecks at the ribbon that held it, and the hat 
swung off, flew around, and fell at Myra’s feet! 

“T always knew, dear,” twittered Mrs. Thrush, 
“that you had more sense than those stupid 
human creatures! Why didn’t they think of 
flying up and pecking the ribbon loose?’ 

Eva Lovett CAnson. 


—— a -—————— 


The Wind in the Chimney. 
“Oh, the wind in the chimney! 

I hate the wind in the chimney! 
It scolds and complains, and it never does tire,” 
Says Harry, who’s crouching down close to the fire. 
Alas! Alas! What does the wind say? 
“O Harry, you’ve been a bad boy to-day! _ 
You've cheated at school, and cheated at play, 
And worried and fretted to have your own way,” 

Says the angry wind in the chimney. 


“Oh, the wind in the chimney! 
I love the wind in the chimney! 
It laughs and it whistles, it sings and it crows,” 
Says Johnny, who’s warming his fingers and toes. 
Ha, ha! Ha, ha! What does the wind say? 
“O Johnny, you’ve been a good boy to-day. 
So faithful in school, and honest in play, 





| And many a fellow you’ve helped on the way!” 


Says the merry wind in the chimney. 
MARY E. BINyoON. 
<9 >—__——_ 
“Who can tell me something about George | 
Washington?” ‘He was the first prisoner of | 
the United States,’”’ replied Helen. | 


Nats to (rack. 


A CROP OF PEAS, 


Take a p from a spider and leave an evil-doer. 
2 Saye a p from a small flower and leave a dark 
iquid. 

ake a p from plain and leave a father. 

Take ap from a utensil used in eating liquids 
and leave early. 

Take a p from a mother and leave a torn place. 

Take a p from a couple and leave the atmos- 
phere. 

Take a p from to be in sight and leave a fruit. 

Take a p from manifest and leave a movable 
lodge. 

Take a p from a difficulty and leave a measure. 


2. 
BOTANICAL DISSECTIONS, 
Dissect a poisonous plant into a fowl and a 
destructive influence. 
Dissect a trailing plant into a pleasant expres- 
sion and a tool. 
Dissect a flower into a sharp sound and a 


| “They must be glad that winter is over. But| Then Patrick came and good-naturedly climbed | fabulous animal. 


Dissect another into an animal and a cutting. 

Dissect a wild flower into a true friend and a 
forest. 

issect a flower into an evergreen shrub and a 

kind of wine. 

Dissect a flower into a vehicle and a people. 

Dissect another into a supporter and an arith- 
metical example. 

Dissect another into a formal manner and a 
girl’s name. 

Dissect another into a parent’s name, 
a costume and aged. 

Dissect a flower into certain birds and 
a measure of length. 


3. 
ENIGMAS. 
I. 
Balls. 
Four balls let us toss up in play; 
_A dance and a song set, afloat. 
Cast this one, but ne’er throw it away! 
Take this one to sea in your boat. 


Il. 
In star, but not in night; 
In sun, but not in light; 
In comet, not eclipse ; 
In curve, but not ellipse ; 
In telescope, not glass; 
In planet, not in mass; 
In zodiac, not in sign; 
In moon, ‘but not in shine ; 
In sky, not cave or mine. 
A study full of rare delights 
For the long, clear midwinter nights. 


4. 
EASY ADDITIONS. 
I. 
If to three you add twenty 
_In a way many do, 
You'll find you have sixty. 
Though strange, it is true. 
IL. 
Of course, taken twice 
I’m two added together, 
And I also begin 
Every fall the wet weather. 


5. 
CHARADES, 
I. 
My first has roads and cities built, 
And wears a crown of gems or gilt. 
My next in sundry waters teem, 
And are in many colors seen. 
My second and my last are men, 
Though cats and bears have always been. 
My whole near bays and lakes is seen, 
All dressed in silvery blue and green. 
I. 
My first is what men wish to get, 
But all dissatisfied as yet. 
Within my second many lie 
Who fear that they are doomed to die; 
While others many there are found, 
With manacles and fetters bound. 
My whole—a watchword of the brave, 
Wherever men a cause would save. 


11. 
My second carries me to my first 
Where warmth and cheer I find, 
And where they address me as my third, 
A formality quite to my mind. 
My fourth is the number of my room, 
In the corridor at the right; 
And there, at last, without delay, 
I whole myself for the night. 


6. 
LITERARY PROBLEM. 

Divide the year in which Chaucer died by the 
number of lines in a sonnet; add the number of 
members in the French Academy ; divide by twice 
the number of pounds that Milton received for 
“Paradise Lost;” add the number of ducats lent 
-by Shylock to Antonio in the “ Merchant of 
Venice ;” subtract the number of Mrs. Browning’s 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese;” divide by the 
number of the muses; divide by the number of 
daughters King Lear had; subtract the number 
of books in Virgil’s Aneid; divide by the number 
of story-tellers in Longfellow’s “‘Tales of a Way- 
side Iffn;’”’ multiply by the number of Lake Poets; 


divide by the number of books found in Spenser’s 
ae Oueene.” Result, the number of the wise 
men of Greece. 


7. 

DISGUISED ORATORS. 
Is Uncle Wilbur keen and sharp enough? 
Have you made Mos the nest in her cage? 
She thought those cobwebs terribly untidy. 
If I do not stop it, the train will be wrecked. 
Which oat even sprouted in the dark? 
The monster bad head of horse and body of ox. 


8. 
RIDDLE. 
A measure and a trimming take, 
You'll find it easy then to make 
The thing that proves you’re armed, although 
Through peaceful, quiet streets you go. 


9. 
, OLD-TIME RECORDS. 

In a time-honored book of rhymes is recorded: 

1. A striking instance of the success of hom«o- 
pathic treatment. 

2. A case of self-gratulation. 

3. A case of righteous wrath and just punish- 
ment. 

4. A time when combined wisdom failed to 
prevent a catastrophe. 

5. A king who knew how to enjoy himself. 

6. A fall that was past cure. 
> 7. é striking instance of a self-sacrificing hus- 

and. 

8. A household in which there was no waste. 

9. A careless but well-meaning shepherdess. 
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PHILIP- 


Tuk LAtrEst INCIDENTS LN THE 
PINES are an attempt by the insurgents to burn 
Manila, and the submission to American authority 


of the island of Negros. Fires were set at three 
points in Manila on the night of February 21st, 
and many houses and shops were burned. An 
attempted rising of the natives within the city 
was suppressed. Negros is one of the most 
fertile and populous islands in the group, and 
produces large amounts of sugar. The inhabi- 
tants, after dispossessing the Spaniards, estab- 
lished a government of their own, and have now 
asked the protection of the United States. 
DEATH OF PRESIDENT FAURE.—M. Fran- 
cois Félix Faure, President of the French 
Republic, died suddenly of apoplexy February 





16th. He was 58 years old, and had held the 
presidential office four years. He wasof humble 
origin, and of comparatively limited education. 


rs He was successful in business, 
(f and won distinetion as a military 
‘8 2 commander in the war with 


Prussia. His election as presi- | 
dent was a surprise, but he filled 
the office with dignity, and his | 
patriotism and integrity were | 
beyond reproach. The most | 
important incidents of his admin- 
istration were the alliance with Russia and the 
acquisition of Madagascar. Of late disturbances 
at home and complications abroad had worn | 
upon him, and they are thought to have hastened 
his death. 





M. FAURE 


PRESIDENT FAURE’s SuccESssoR.—There 
were apprehensions that, in the present condition 
of France, the death of President Faure might 
be made the occasion of some disturbance; but 
under the French constitution, the process of | 
choosing a president is a simple one. The 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies meet 
together in a National Assembly, and choose a 
president by the vote of a ma- 
jority. By this process M. Emile 
Loubet, president of the Senate, 
was elected president of the 
republie for a term of seven 
years, two days after Monsieur 
Faure’s death. Monsieur Loubet | 
is about 60 years old, and has ® 
been in public life for 20 years. 
He was premier seven years ago, 
but his ministry was overthrown on account of 
the Panama Canal disclosures. He is regarded 
as a strong, safe, well-equipped man. 

CANADIAN QvEstTIONS.—The American- 
Canadian joint high commission, which has been 
considering for some weeks, at Washington, the 
various questions at issue between the United 
States and Canada, has suspended its labors 
until August, when it will meet at Quebec. 
The chief cause for this action is the difficulty 
which the commission experienced in reaching 
an agreement upon the Alaskan boundary. 
‘This matter has become more important than 
formerly because of the gold discoveries in the 
Klondike, and it is complicated by questions of 
treaty interpretation. Both groups of commis- 
sioners were willing to arbitrate the question, 
but they could not agree upon the kind of 
tribunal to be formed. The American coynmis- 
sioners also were unwilling to put in doubt the 
possession by the United States of the existing 
settlements on the tide-waters of the coast. 

THe TWENTY MILLION DOLLARs, which 
the United States is required to pay to Spain 
under the peace treaty, was appropriated by the 








M. LOUBET. 


House of Representatives with only 34 dissenting |_ 


votes. These were cast by Democrats, Popu- 
lists and one Silver Republican. 

THE NAVY PERSONNEL BILL, recently 
described in this column, has been passed by the 
Senate in substantially the same form in which 
it passed the House of Representatives. 

FAMINE IN RusstA.—Famine conditions are 
officially reported as prevailing in 7 eastern and 
2 central provinces of Russia. The distress is 
occasioned by the repeated failure of crops in 
the districts affected. The Russian government 
is carrying on an extensive relief work through 
the agency of the Russian Red Cross Society, 
and in reply to suggestions of aid from the 
United States has expressed confidence in its 
ability to deal with the emergency. 

MUSTERING OUT VOLUNTEERS.—The War 
Department has ordered the mustering out of all 
the volunteer regiments still remaining in the 
United States, who number about 16,000 men. 
This leaves volunteer regiments only in Cuba 
and the Philippines, those in Puerto Rico having 
been already discharged. When ratifications of 
the treaty of peace are exchanged with Spain, it 
will be necessary, under the terms of enlistment, 
to discharge all the remaining volunteer regi- 
ments and all the additional regulars who enlisted 
for the war. It is this fact which has given 








urgency to the question of army reorganization. 


OFIT IN POULTRY 


Tk dy eee methods in hatching and 
evessful incubators a 
Brooders give universal wieiatns. nn 


1 ap teed. Send 6c, for 148-p. catalog. Worth gi. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 532, Des Moines, la. 


A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 
will not benefit. They banish pain 
| so prolong life. One gives relief. 
Note the word R-1-P-A-N-S 
no substitute. R- i P-A 









samples and one thousand testimonials 
to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the R 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New Novis, 





PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
s and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a - growth. 
Never ints Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
scalp diseases & hair falling 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggist 












STAMPS 50 diff. ponuine Cuba, Pto. Rico, 
e Philippi od ir Mexico, Egypt 
te., with pve. onl cents. Approval 


sheets, 504 ate waited. New 80-page list 
tions. Ls/ub- 


lished ines. ‘Standen = Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


To close out our stock we send by mail 
70 pieces, full sheet music size, all 
par’ go complete, all for 20c.; or 4 lots 

ney back if 7.) suited. HOT 
Tn °IN THE OLD TOWN, 


SALE. r4 100 Songs with Music. 5 cents. 
pag hes 39 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


For For 
10c. 10c. 


BEAUTIFUL 


NEW ROSES 


Ready to Grow and Bloom at Once. 
RED, WHITE, PINK, YELLOW. 
For only Ten cents in silver. 
MISS MARTHA HISER, 
Box V, URBANA, OHIO. 
EXAMINATION OF PERSPIRATION 
TELLS WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN DOING. 

A food expert at Battle Creek, Michigan, con- 
nected with the Postum Cereal Co., Lim., has 
produced a food especially intended for rebuilding 
the brain. It is a well-known fact among physi- 
cians that examination of perspiration and urine 
will tell whether the individual has been actively 
using the brain or not. 

Brain-work exhausts the phosphates which 
appear in the excreta above mentioned. Adimin- 
istration of inorganic phosphorus or phosphates 
does not readily supply the waste, for nature 
demands that phosphates be made up and 
blended in food which she furnishes. Advantage 
has been taken of this knowledge and a scientifie 
selection of part of the grain has been made, and 
these have been put through mechanical pro- 
cesses parallel to the processes through which 
food is passed in its management by the human 
digestive organs. Therefore the new food is not 
only ready to serve without cooking, but it has 
passed through the process where the starches 
have been changed to grape-sugar, and that with 
the proteids, organic phosphates, etc., are at once 
ready to be quickly absorbed and turned to use 
in vitalizing and nourishing the parts of the body 
like brain, solar plexus, and the delicate nerve 
centres. 

The new food has been given the name of 
Grape-Nuts, and far from being a “Crank’s 
Food,” “Invalid’s Food,” or anything of that sort, 
it is a erisp, sweet novelty, charming to the 
athlete, brain-worker, epicure or invalid. 











Grape-Nuts can be had in packages of grocers, | 
and a trial dish for breakfast will be found a | 


pleasant experience. 








Enameline 


THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


PASTE , CAKE 
oR LIQU iD 





After using Enameline 
No Housekeeper will ever 
use any other Brand. 


J.L.Prescott Co. NewYork 











pon the package and accept | 

10 for 5 cents or twelve | 

packets for 48 cents, may be: had at any aru store. Ten | 
ll be justices 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


St AMPS! Album and 150 fins. list free! Agts. wtd. 
50%. 100diff. stamps 10c. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


EARN A CAMERA AND OUTFIT 


No money required. Send your 
name and address only and 
we will send you 18 
Lustre Ironing Polish, a modern 
household necessity. Sell 
them among your friends and 
neighbors at 10 cents each, 

send us the #180. We 





n 
will promat send you this 
and Practical, Camera 


and Complete Outfit. This is a eam for bright boys 
and girls. OXF ‘ORD CO., 117 Clay 8t., Pawtucket, R.I, 


Free Eczema Cure. 


A Postal Brings a Remedy which Will Cure 
Skin Diseases in Young and Old. 


Eezema and kindred skin diseases are caused by 
rasites and germs which breed in the skin. Coe’s 
zema Cure cures, because it kills these germs and 
drives them out. It instantly —e relief and stops 
the itching, however terrible. If used according to 
directions, will effecta cure. More than 200,000 sufferers 
found relief in it last year. A trial treatment will be 
mailed absolutely free of charge to all who write the 
manufacturers and mention this paper. If pay 3 are 
afflicted, a postal card will bring relief. Write to-day to 
COE CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 794 Superior Street, Cleveland, hio. 
A large box costs $1.00 by mail or at drug stores. 


REAL BARGAINS 














co 
GN Road Wagons at €16.45 
wv Top Road Wagons at $22.70 


Zep Buggies at $26.00 
Surries $43.50; Pheetons $37; 
Spring Wagons $29; Single 
a, Ox6, AR Harness $3.75; Farm Har- 
KY S/n ness $12. Also Carts, Saddles 
and everything in the vehicle 
line at lowest wholesale prices. Al! correct in style, 
quality and workmanship. Buy direct from factory. 
Save dealer’s profits. We sell one or more as low as 
others sell in car lots, and ship C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination. Guaranteed as represented or money 
refunded. Write for catalogue and testimonials Free. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 Van Buren St., B 177, Chicago. 


@000 BICYCLES 








Overstock: Must Be Ciosed Out. 
STANDARD ’98 MODELS, 
guaranteed, $9.75 to 
$16. Shopworn & sec- 
ond hand wheels, good 
as new, $3 to $10. 
Great factory clearing sale. 
We ship to pees on approval 
& trial cent in advance 










99 models. We ive om ma? — sores in each town 7m FREE SE 
of sample wheel 


Be F. MEAD CYCLE CO. Chicago, Il. 
‘2PPIDIIIFIIIIIIIIIII3I722 


Seeds and Bulbs. 
i) 


For twelve one-cent 1 2c 








stamps we will send 
you a fine collection of 
. Winter and Spring 


FLOWERING BULBS, 


a 

§ i 

(will grow in or out-of-doors 

= also, as a premium the for 

= = lowing list of seed is FR 

p == Remember, a// for ts td 

4 cent stamps, post-paid. Gr eatest offer ever made. 

KINDS. KIND 
Pa + + 10} Asters 

: 

g : 

; 2 


Candytuft .... 10| Balsam..... 
| Se coco se @ Sweet vAlyssumm 

OPPY oe - - 18| Nasturtium ... 
Lar 6| Verbena .... 1 
Sweet ‘Misnioniette DS. «2 6 ©. 12 
Marigo ° 13 | Morning Glory. . 14 
Sweet Fee Forget-me-not . . 
‘ souneem Tiare. 6 
Bachelor Buttons . 10| Smilax ..... 
Sweet Williams 15 Calliopsis ais © 
Four-o'clocks . . 10| Eschscholtzia . . 
Sweet Rocket Ten Weeks’ Stock 


Somerville Nursery, Somerville, Mass. 
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CHEW 


Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 
PEPSIN 
Cum. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are Imitations. 


Se ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


eces0esssesese 
Your Health $ 


demands bicycle riding; but the ib 
greatest pleasure and benefit will 
‘ti only come if you ride the 


3 Waverley ¢ 
e Bieyele SAO 6 


gives trouble, 
Catalogue gives particulars.—Write for it. 
Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 4 


Heliotrope . 
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Mention ‘Youth's ’ and we will 
a vee 1898 Pat- 





sen! 
tern h-Grade 
depo ‘ woop goo STOVE by. > ah Cc. 0. P. subject to examination. You can ie RESERVO at oe Sak: 


we ores stove oo $1 37 saw * vote yf ‘ 
less the wa 


reight agent 

SP CIA ER 
sec a exit tS 13.75 
we can ship is - stove from 
At $I Z Newark, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., 
Hannibal, Mo., or Chattanooga, Tenn., the 
point nearest you, we have them stored 
at these points, and $1.25 will pay the 
jy snows 500 miles from any of 


THIS: ‘STOVE IS SIZE No. 8, 
made extra large, cut centers with 
rg aaa heavy covers, heavy sectional 

ik, patent as 

grate, extra large ash pit with ash pan, 
patent oven door kicker, outside oven 
shelf, handsome base, large porcelain 
lined’ reservoir, nic kel pannel on oven 
doors, tin lined oven doors, economical 
in the use of fuel and an excellent 
baker; oven is 18x19x1114 inches. 

BURNS Soft Coai, Hard Coal or Wood, and 

we furnish FREE an extra w 

aw it a PERFECT WOOD BUR: 


sent with 












WRITE 
for FREE 
_ STOVE 
CATA- 
LOGUE, 


ITTEN BINDING G c YVARANTEE SOES Ww pid EVERY STOVE, and we guarantee safe 


deifteY to your home, and w ‘urnish any repairs 


DON'T DELAY. ORDER TO-DAY. WE ¥ WILL ‘SAVE YOU $10.00. 


avpress SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), CHICAGO. 
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SPIN N En Why, be Thee ees oF or Sefor: 2 
TH Ee 18 


lg thy award ioes 8 
Address Worlt's Spinal Institute, Fort Wayne, in 1 


jPrint “ov.Cards 


Circulars, or powsper r 
Five Taos, cine Press, 
T sty rg OF 
Printing for others. itamp f 

0 ora 
catalog, presses, type, to factory. 


KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn. 


‘MAINE STEEL SOUVENIRS. 


¢ Gort Certificate, Ladies’ coat buttons, hat, 
onl lapel pins, watch charms, Dewey bust and dat 
bas-relief. All steel, 10c. ; gold & steel, 25c. 14 K. gold st 
fen: also cuft & pel ‘ttons, 50c. eac’ 


h. Order: 
SAMPSON DOLLAR WATCH. 


&t., New York 








JONES THE JEWELER, 30 East 
HIGH 








Sa. and easily 
BICYCLE, WATCH, CAMERA, DINNER. SET, 


by selling a few boxes of our high-grade Toilet Soa) 
to your neighbors. No money required in advance. 
Our 'plan the best, even boys and girls do well. Our 
remiums as good as money will buy. Large illustrated 
ist mailed free. Write to-day for full particulars. 


H.H. DAWSON & CO., 90 State 8t., Dept. 79, Chicago 














PLEASE 
TRY 






pCANDY CATHARTIC 
‘z 
SULATE THE LIVES 






10¢. all 
25e, 50c. Droggists. 70 


And Premiums 
Factory to Family. 
Our offer Sully ex- 
plamed- in Youth's 
Companion, Oct. 20th 
and Nov. 24th. 


THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


* A R News AMORRISCHAR § 


Until sales are 38 Ibs. ; or sell 60 Ibs. 
for Couch ; 30 lbs. Bookease ; 18 Ibs. 
Willow Rocker; 25 lbs, ‘Silver 
Watch or_Tea P50 Ibs. Gold 
Watch or Dinner Set; 100 lbs. Up 
wards for Ladies’ or Gents’ Bi- 
cycles. Ex. prepaid. Write for Cata. 


W.G.Baker (Dept.Y) Springfield, Mass. 


> Alone in ‘the » House | 


a woman is always in danger of being 
surprised by a robber, and is, in a moment, 
brought face to face with the responsi- 
bility of defending herself, her home and 
little ones. At such a time she needs to 
have at hand some safe, reliable firearm, 
for under such circumstances self-defence 
entirely justifies its use. The 


= FOREHAND 


“Perfection”? Revolver 


) 

q 

, is  paationinnty adapted to just such cases. 
¢ The positive cylinder stop and the — 
matic hammer block make accidenta 

























discharge an im ibility. A child —* 
drive nails with it loaded and not discharge 
it! Made of all steel, no malleable iron. 
Weight roand 120zs. Length of barrel 2and 


3in. Light, artistic, perfect. a 
$4.00. Is it not worth this amount to fee 


Protected ! 


PAAFFELSF 








) So pj wm 
) FY, bf }/ _ 
) If your dealer cannot supply you we'll sell you 
direct at same price (pe 00), cash with order ; 

na 


but ask him first, it’s ndier. 


Res FOREHAND ARMS CO., weenie. Mass. 
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NEW TEA ROSES 50 CTS. 


Hardy, ever blooming, ready to grow and 
bloom at once. None better, none 
cheaper, the grandest bargain. 

15 Magnificent Ne w Lares 


pner’s Paint xX, ) 
os Plants for pot cu 


, 50e. 
‘SPECIA OFFER: 
The above five sets pos 
aid for $' Get you! 


riends to club with yo" 
et get your collectio» 


Bargain Catalogue fre 


THE CHAS. A. REESER CO., Box 40, Urbana, Ohio. 
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Tue EARTH’s NEW NEIGHBOR.— Doctor 
Witt, the discoverer last summer of a new 
asteroid, which immediately became famous 
because it was found to approach the earth at 
times nearer than any other heavenly body 
except the moon, has chosen for his celestial 
foundling the name Eros. Recent examination 
of star photographs at the Harvard Observatory 
shows that the new asteroid was photographed, 
without being recognized among the stars, as 
early as 1893. It also appears on plates made 
in 1894 and 1896. 


New PHOTOGRAPHIC AGENT.—Amateur 
photographers are frequently troubled by over- 
exposed negatives which give what are called 
“flat” pictures. Heretofore, in dealing with 
such negatives, reducing agents have been 
employed which attack the entire surface of the 
plate, and reduce equally the shadows and the 
high lights. Now a new agent has been discov- 
ered in France which first attacks the high 
lights without reducing the weaker parts of the 
picture, and thus more perfectly corrects the 
faults of overexposure. This agent is ammo- 
nium persulphate. A solution of 25 grains of 
ammonium persulphate with five grains of 
ammonium bromide in one ounce of water is 
recommended. A few drops of the solution 
should be added to the ordinary developer. 

SKATING WITH A SAIL.—This is a favorite 
amusement in the frozen fiords in Norway. 

Very long skates must be used to resist 
\ the lateral pressure of the wind on the 
\\\\ sail. The cord which the skater holds in 
\ his left hand enables him to steer the 


\\\ sail. A strong downward pressure 
with the right hand drives the steel 


spur of the sail-pole into the ice, 
\\ and thus regulates the speed. 





A REMARKABLE HOME 
FOR SEALS.—In northeast- 
ern Labrador Mr. A. P. 
Low has found a fresh-water 
lake, 800 feet above sea-level 
and 100 miles from salt- 
water, which is inhabited by 
seals. He thinks the ances- 
tors of these seals were im- 

prisoned in a bay when. the 
general surface of Labrador rose after 
Glacial epoch. 
the water gradually became fresh, while its 
inhabitants accustomed themselves to their new 
conditions of life. 





THE “EyE” oF AN AWFUL StorM.—The 
observations of Captain Carpenter, of the Royal 


Navy, show that the hurricane which destroyed | 


more than 17,000 houses and hundreds of lives in 
the islands of Barbados and St. Vincent last 
September had a calm “eye” at its centre four 
miles in diameter. ‘The phenomenon of a central 
calm at the core of a whirling storm is character- 


istic of the West Indian hurricanes. The diameter | 


of the storm centre, including the circling winds 
that enclosed the eye, was about 35 miles during 
the period of greatest destruction. After the 
hurricane passed St. Vincent, the storm centre 
enlarged to a diameter of 170 miles. 


Success OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY.— | 
Communication by means of electric signals sent ! 


without wires has been established in England 
between the South Foreland lighthouse and the 
East Goodwin light-ship, the distance between 
the two stations being 12 miles. The appa- 
ratus has been in use since last Christmas, and 
in the worst weather the messages from ship to 
shore and from shore to ship have been uninter- 
rupted.” 


THE AFRICAN P1gMrIEs.—The latest infor- | 


mation about the tribe of pigmies discovered by 


Mr. Stanley inhabiting a forest-covered region in - 


Central Africa comes from an English traveller, 
Mr. Albert B. Lloyd. He traversed the forest, 
and saw many of the little men and women who 
inhabit it. He met none exceeding four feet in 
height. They are timid, and “cannot look a 
Stranger in the face, their eyes constantly shifting 
as in the case of monkeys.” They are perfectly 
formed and fairly intelligent. ‘They never leave 
the forest, and have no settled habitations. Their 
Shelters at night are huts two or three feet in 
height. Their arms are bows and arrows and 
Spears, oan 

Tue SAFETY oF STEEL Rairts.—In Eng- 
land micro-photography is applied to the study 


of the composition of steel rails in order to deter- | 


mine what changes are produced by use, and 


What the causes of breaking are. It has been | 


found, among other things, that a rail begins to 
deteriorate at the top instead of at the bottom, 
as heretofore supposed. The first indication of 
deterioration is a hardening of the surface of the 
rail under constant pressure from the wheels of 
trains. This hardening is followed by minute 
cracks, which. gradually deepen and cause 
breakage unless the rail is removed in time. 


the | 
Being thus cut off from the sea, | 
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SUCCESSFUL MEN. 


A member of Congress writes: * / began to read the 
Scientific American when / was ten years of age, and 
though tt has not made a scientific man of me, ii has helped 
to make me an American.” 


Che Scientific American 


is a journal of entertainment and instruction and 
a most desirable “ youth’s companion.” It is an ac- 
knowledged source of reliable information and is uni- 
versally recognized as the standard authority on 
scientific subjects. It covers a wide tield, embracing: 
MECHANICS, ENGINEERING, PHYSICS, MAGIC ART&, 
ELECTRICITY, THE NAVY, ASTRONOMY, NATURAL 
HISTORY AND MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC SUB 
JECTS. 
Terms $3.00 a Year, or $1.00 for 4 months’ trial. 
aa Sample Copy Free to Companion readers. | 


MUNN & CO., Publ'shers, 363 B’way, New York. | 


‘Chas. M. Sheldon’s Books. 


OVEK 440,000 SOLD. 
In His Steps, “What Would Jesus Do?” 
The ifixion of Philip Strong. 
Robert Hardy’s Seven Days. 


to any one who has a room to 
paper, from our large sample | 
books. No knowledge of the | 
business or experience neces- 
sary. All prices marked in 
plain figures, from which we 
give liberal commissions and _ | 
also pay the freight. | 

No selection in the country | 
can excel ours in beauty, qual- | 
ity or price. 








The Twentieth Door. 


His Brother’s Keeper. at 25 cents, and cloth 
Bruce. at 75 cents each. | 


Richard 
Also uniform with theabove A Matter of Business. DECORATORS WALL PAPER co., 
and selling at the same price By Rev. W. C. Stiles. NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 

os ofnancy > paeaaagerane 23d St. and Sixth Ave. 149-150 Michigan Ave. | 
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Steps. 
Ladies’ 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
THE ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., 

Jacket 
at of all wool Vicuna 


215 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 
Cloth, in black, blue 


Monarch 


Bicycl 
icyc es out including sleeves 


$25 $35 $50 ac 


Reputation Established. 


Positive Value 
ACENTS EVERYWHERE. 


anywhere $7.75, 
| Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 
if Chicago. New York. 


All bound in paper For particulars, write to our nearest store, 





Large type, gilt top, 12 full-page 





illustrations, cloth cover design 
in blue, white and gold. n 


box, $1.25. ILLUSTRATED. 











OUR To interest you in our| 
PRICE $5.75. Spring Cloaks and Suits, 





which are fully illustrated and deseribed in our 
catalogue, we will mail it to you FREE. 

This is only one of many bargains that our cat- 
alogue describes. Address in full, 


BOSTON STORE, Dept. 6, Chicago, Ill. 


PEPSAL’T 


is the best of table salt, into every grain of which is incorpora- 
ted digestive substances natural to the stomach. Fill your 
salt-cellar with Pepsalt and use it in place of salt at 
your meals. If you have indigestion your stomach 
does not supply the necessary amount of the dissolving 
or digestive juices. Pepsalt taken in place of salt at 
your meals makes good this deficiency, as you 
take with every mouthful of your food a similar 
substance to that which is required and at the 
right time, and your indigestion is a thing of 
the past. 
Send for sample in salt-shaker bottle and 
try it. Price 25 cents, post-paid. 
THE VAUPEL SAMARITAN Co., 64 Sheriff Street 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pepsalt Cures and Prevents Indigestion. 
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PLASTERS _ 


THE STANDARD EXTERNAL REMEDY. Y 
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Y There are many imitations of this well-known plaster, so 77 

77 be sure you get the genuine ‘‘ ALLCcock’s.” We guarantee 77 

7 ALLcocKk’s to be made of the highest-priced and purest of Y 
Uy ZY 






drugs. Don’t be deceived. Get the best — ALLCOCK’S. 
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Ws is the first requirement of paint. Good paint isa 

Y _~ preservative of wood—a preventive of decay. It 

2 : is the armor of ahouse. Painta house with 

3 Patton’s Sun Proof Paint and it will be a 

compliment to your taste; a credit 

> to yourjudgment. The best 

ery paints that science can 

a a f prepare, that 

Pe money can 

SA / 4 buy are 
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|} Greatest in covering 
capacity, strongest in re- 
sisting properties, most last- 
ing in lustre, because rightly 
proportioned. Use Patton’s—the 
Paint of Perfection. Made in both 
paste and liquid form. 
If you want the ready-for-use paint ask for the House 
Painting Model. & you want paint in paste form ask for 
Master Painter’s Tinting Card. A postal will bring either one, free 
beral terms and exclusive agency to dealers. 
JAS. E. PATTON COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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1d ILLUSTRATING TAUGHT BY MAIL. 
ost practical course ever devised; 
fits for salaried positions Time 
short; Expense low; Success certain. 
Correspondence School of 
opp. P. O., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


NEWSPAPER # 
SKETCHING... 


Write, National 
Illustrating, Y. ©. 








Home Needlework Magazine 


An illustrated book with superb Colored Flower 
Plates, published four times a year, giving complete 
instructions for all kinds of Embroidery, Crochet, Knit- 
ting, Drawn Work and Lace-Making. Never before 
has there been a magazine giving so much for so little 
money. All women interested in fancy work and the 
decoration of the home should subscribe. 

he January number in itself is a complete guide to 
the Art of Embroidery. With its help even a beginner 
can become an expert and do handsome work. It con- 
tains 25 new Colored Plates showing lifelike reproduc- 
tions of exquisite embroideries of nearly all the popu- 
lar flowers. Also tells all about the necessary materials, 
how to prepare for work, gives position of hands in 
working, tells how each stitch should be taken, size of 
needles, etc., supplemented by the most elaborate and 
the clearest explanation of all the different embroidery 
stitches, with a special chapter on fancy stitches; de- 
signs given for roses, tulips, pansies, pinks, poppies, 
morning glories, ferns, strawberries, cherries, orchids 
and other choice subjects: new patterns for Cross 
Stitch Sofa Pillows, and all about the latest thing in 
fancy work called * Decore Crochet.” 

Send us 25 cents, stamps or silver, and we will 
send you the January number by return mail, and en 
ter your name for the next three books that will come 
out in April, July and October. 

The January number is worth twice what it costs; 
your money back if you don’t like it. Thousands of 
women have subseribedandall agree that the magazine 
is the best thing of the kind published. Write to-day. 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING CO., 36 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 


ENLARGE YOUR CHEST 


by using the PNEODOT., It strengthens 

weak lungs, opens and expands the air. 
cells, improves respiratory action, de- 

velops the chest, molds the face 
and vigor. increases the circulation 
improves the complexion; in fact, acts as 
a tonic to the entire system. By enlarging 








the lungs the PNEODOT gives greater 
vital power to all the organs, and through 
chest development forees 
the shoulders back, produc- 
ing an erect military bear- 
ing. By increasing the vital 
* psqunaTon ity the PNEODOT wards 
off and cures pulmonary 
troubles and throat diseases. Of inestimable value 
to boys, girls, young and middle-aged men and women. 
Students, professional men, public speakers, singers, 
artists and all those denied physical exercise are 
greatly benefited by the PNEODOT. Parents 
should see to it that their children possess this per 
fect Lung and Chest Gymnasium, which, while giving 
amusement, stores up rugged health for the battle of 
life. By mail, post-paid, $1.25. 
STERLING CO., Limited, Hennen Building, New Orleans, La. 








There are none so deaf 


as those who won't buy 


Wilson’s onr°" Ear-Drums 


Sense 
The only scientific sound-conductors. Invis 
ible, comfortable, efficient. They fit in the ear 
Doctors recommend them. Thousands testif 
to their perfection and to benefit derived. 


Information and book of letters from many users, free 
WILSON EAR-DRUM CO., 
100 Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. 

















THERE ARE OTHERS—BUT 
NONE EQUAL 


SOLAR LAMPS 


Their success has proven them a 








PRACTICAL, RELIABLE, SATIS- 
FACTORY, SIMPLE and AU- 
TOMATIC LAMP. 

BEWARE OF EXPERIMENTS. 


Badger Brass Mig. Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
$1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the pouee. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. fenewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

rs) 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








JAUNDICE. 


AUNDICE, or icterus, is not a dis- 
ease in itself, but like fever or 
dizziness, is merely a symptom. 
Usually it indicates an affection of 
the liver, or at least an affection 
which in some way acts injuriously 
upon the liver. It is simply a 
yellow discoloration of the body, 
not only of the surface but also of 
the internal parts and even of the 
secretions, caused by the circula- 
tion in the blood of bile or of its 
coloring matters. 

The color of the skin varies, according to the 
intensity of the jaundice, from a light straw color 
through all the shades of saffron to a dark, almost 
bronze, yellow. The yellow discoloration is very 
noticeable in the eyes, the whites of which are 
among the first to show it. 

In addition to the disfigurement caused by the 
yellow color, the patient often suffers from an 
almost intolerable itching. This is usually most 
severe in the palms of the hands and the soles of 
the feet, and between the fingers and toes, and is 
apt to be worse at night. 

There are almost always symptoms of indiges- 
tion, either in the stomach or in the bowels, the 
tongue is loaded with a more or less thick, 
yellowish coating, and there is usually a loathing 
of food, if not actual nausea. 

Symptoms on the part of the nervous system 
are also frequently associated with jaundice. 
The most common of these are headache, dizzi- 
ness, sleeplessness, and often an irritability of 
temper, of which the sufferer is well aware, but 
which he is not always successful in controlling. 
The sight is sometimes jaundiced, all white or 
light-colored objects appearing to be yellow. 

The treatment of jaundice depends, of course, 
entirely upon its cause. This is most commonly 
a catarrh of the bile ducts, and the treatment is 
therefore to be such as will tend to relieve this 
condition. The diet should be plain and free 
from fatty foods. Nothing is better, if it can be 
tolerated by the patient, than a diet of skim-milk 
alone. The bowels must be carefuily regulated, 
frequent bathing is to be recommended, and the 
patient, if he is not on a skim-milk diet, should 
drink freely of pure, cool water—two quarts or 
more a day. 

Buta person with jaundice is not a good subject 
for home treatment, and may be spared much 
discomfort, and greatly shorten his martyrdom, if 
he will put himself in the hands of a good 
physician. 
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THE FROLIC OF THE TORPEDO-BOAT. 


In the earlier days of the war, while the excite- 
ment of the new condition of affairs was still at 
its height, the commanders of the different craft 
engaged in the blockade of Havana were restless 
under the monotony of their duties, and some- 
times did things that were not ordered by the 
commander-in-chief. So writes a naval corre- 
spondent of the Companion, and he proceeds to 
narrate a pretty lively adventure as a case in 


- point. 


One particularly dark night the captain of a 
torpedo-boat decided to take advantage of the 
darkness and run well in toward the Morro. 
With all lights doused, the boat steamed slowly 
toward the entrance of the harbor until her crew 
could hear plainly the surf breaking on the rocks 
under the “castle.” While the boat rolled lazily 
in the swell, the officers tried to make out the 
guns and the fortifications at the harbor mouth. 

Suddenly, as the boat gave a heavy roll, the 
switch which turned on the private night signal 
was moved, and a blaze of red and white lights 
illuminated the entire boat. Every one made a 
dash to break the connection. In the rush the 
colored cook managed to roll overboard, and as 
he went over the side he grabbed at everything 
handy. Among the things he took hold of, unfor- 
tunately, was the whistle rope. 

If the boat had been foundering, nothing more 
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could have been done to attract attention. The 
big search-light on the Morro twitched around in 
an uncertain manner, and turned slowly toward 
the boat. Before it reached them the people 
on the torpedo-boat managed to turn off the 
signal; the spasmodic shrieking of the whistle 
stopped when the cook was hauled aboard, and 
the boat escaped in the darkness without a shot 
being fired at her. 

The next time his boat went in, the captain 
took in his private night signal and the cook had 
orders to stay in the galley. 


PUSSY IN A MAZE. 


More uncomfortable even than “a cat in a 
strange garret” must be a cat in a “Crystal Maze” 


—a series of mirrors so arranged that, once in, it ‘ 


is hard to find one’s way out. A strange cat 
strayed into the Maze at Jacksonville. Says the 
Times-Union: 

Walking around between the mirrors, she saw 
her own reflection on all sides. She was not 
pleased. Her tail started to swell, and she 
rushed at the nearest cat, which advanced to 
meet her at the same rate of speed. With a 
shriek of defiance they met, and the ill-tempered 
feline fell back from a fearful bump against a 
mirror. 

Up she jumped and looked around, only to see 
an array of abused cats staring at her. When 
she moved, one hundred and twenty-five others 
moved also. With a mighty howl of disgust she 
turned and fled. 

Groups of cats greeted her everywhere as she 
dashed into mirrors and tried to climb the slippery 
surface of the glass. In the course of a few 
minutes the animal ran through the exit of the 
Crystal Maze as if shot from a catapult. With 
two jumps she rushed to the street and disap- 
pears in one of the adjacent houses, a very 

adly “rattled” cat. 


WELLS IN THE SAND. 


The Mexican burro has sense enough to provide 
for its own needs, if a story told by a traveller in 
that country be true. 


We had found in an arroyo a sufficient quantity 
of water to make coffee, when we observed three 
burros looking for water. They passed several 
damp places, examining the ground carefully, but 
deciding against it. Near us the leader halted, 
and began to paw a hole in the hot, dry sand with 
his right forefoot. 

Having dug a hole something over a foot in 
depth, he backed out and watched it intently. 
To our surprise it soon began to fill with water. 
Then he advanced, took a drink, and stepped 
aside as if inviting his companions to follow his 
example. At all events, that was the light in 
which they seemed to view his action, for they 
promety advanced and quenched their thirst at 
the shallow well. 

When they had gone away we got down and 
tried the water ourselves. It was cool and 
refreshing, much better than any we had found for 
many a ms We came to the conclusion that the 
burros had plenty of “‘horse sense.” 


IN HIS PLACE. 


The author of “Cannon and Camera,” “a war 
artist at the front’ in Cuba, says that after the 
destruction of the Maine, Father Chidwick, her 
chaplain, could be seen going hither and thither, 
now on the shore and now afloat, caring for the 
bodies recovered from the wreck, and setting 
down all possible notes which might lead to their 
identification. Holzer, his zealous and indefati- 
gable assistant, was among the wounded, and 
took his fate like a hero. 


When he was dying, in hospital, Captain Sigsbee 
said a few cheering words to him, and held out 
his hand. 

“T can’t shake hands with you, Captain Sigsbee,” 
said he. “My hand is not in condition, sir.” 

“Ah, my lad,” said the captain, ‘‘you took the 
wrong ship when you chose the Maine!” 

“No, sir! No, sir! it was the right ship. I have 
nothing to regret.” 

Soon after he died. 


AMENDED. 


It may have been observed that school children 
sometimes receive advice which is excellent in 
spirit, but difficult to follow literally. 


At a public reception at Napier, at which the 
Governor of New Zealand was present, the school 
children of the town, after being duly compli- 
mented by his excellency on the hearty manner 
in which they had rendered the national anthem 
were urged to “put their shoulders to the wheel,” 
and assured that in that way only would they be 
“sure to reach the top of the tree.” 

At this point one of his excellency’s hearers, a 
quick-witted Irishman, was heard to say: 

“Sure, it’s an axletree he means, bedad!”’ 


LASTING IMPRESSION. 


The fact that early impressions linger long in 
the memory needs no proof, but an interesting 
illustration of it happens along now and then. 


“There are men,” said Jones, “whose simple 
personality is more persuasive than any oratory 
could be, who can impress you more powerfully 
with a gesture—a wave of the hand—than if they 
uttered whole dictionaries of words. Did you 
ever come across such a man?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Brown. we. | father was a 
man of that kind. I came across him, as it were, 
quite frequently. It was when I was across 
him—across his knee—that a wave of his hand 
always impressed me most powerfully. Ah, yes!” 


RIVAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


A new boy had moved into the neighborhood. 
He was sitting on the line fence that separated 
his particular back yard from the yard pertaining 
to the next-door neighbor, and was proceeding to 
cultivate the acquaintance of the next-door 
neighbor’s boy. > 

“I’ve gone through grammar school,” he said. 
“I can do every sum in the mental arithmetic, 
and I always got a hundred mark in my history 
and geography.” 

“Well,” responded the other boy, thrusting out 
=. an jaw, “I can move my ears, and you 








COMPANION. 
A universal household favorite is Dent’s Tooth- | © 

ache Gum. All druggists. 15 cents, or by mail upon R Sam le 

receipt of price. C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. (Adv. 


consisting of two bottles—enough of 
(reme Simon. 


“OUR FAVORITE” exene 
An unrivalled article to whiten . ENAMEL 


and soften the skin. Chaps, red- to gild a small frame, also a brush to apply it 
ness, roughness, etc., disappear 7% with, to any one mentioning this paper and en- 
asif by magic. TheCréme Simon % closing a two-cent stamp for postage. 


Soap is particularly recommended As brilliant and smooth as gold-leaf. 

; i Ready for use. A child can applyit. Show: 
to Fashionable Ladies. ‘ no brashmarks, Can be washed without 
J. SIMON, 13, Pee Geenge Bateliere, 


5@ BRONCHIAL 
BROWNS trocues-> 
Relieve Coughs and Colds. 


“Contain no opium, or anything injuri- 
ous.”—Dr. A. A. Haves, Chemist, Boston. 


In boxes only—Avoid imitations. 
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ete. lso made in Aluminum Silver. 


Sold td dealers generally, or we will send 25- 
cent full-size box, or large size Geese times the 
quantity) 50 cents, express prepaid. 


Cerstendorfer Bros., 
NEW YORK, 17 F Barclay St. CHICAGO, 67 F Lake St. 


20 Pkts. CHAMPION SEEDS (Sro%) 10c. 


1 pkt. Asters. 
1 “ Alyssum. 
1 “ Beautiful 












































Cosmos. 
1 “ Cypress Vine. 
$ Whe Hobson’s 
it . 0 it Choice. 
1 “ Carnation. 
} xs Peedule. 
eliotrope. 
= A Vase|i « Gandyturt 
C | 1 Petunia 
yprian for Flowers |i * dewey" 
Model found in H 1% Poppy. 
1 “ Mornin 
pn chnoveny or Cabinet. ; ory 
Exquisite It will appeal to|} “ Devilin the 
Green ush, 
Giass, Lovers of Art. 1 \; Fourorelock. 
rginian , 
high _- We offer this “ Stoe at) ——4 |, 
an eC pattern Amanat « Dewey Victory.” 
UNION yhock. ewey Victory. 


Dre 7 3 All of the abo hoice annuals, includin: any 

GLASS <97y3 4 $ .0O new varieties. ‘Sent post-paid to an: subscriber of this 
; ; paper on receipt of 10 Cents in Silver or Stamps. 

Paid. DORCHESTER SEED CO., 65 Dracut St., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


You Must Have a Watch! 


WALTHAM WATCHES are the best you 
can buy. They are guaranteed by the 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH 
COMPANY. The movement engraved 
with the trade-mark “R/VERS/DE” 

is specially recommended. Insist on 

a Waltham Watch, and do not be 
persuaded that something else is better, 
for there is no better. 


For sale by all jewelers. 





” 
Somerville, 
Mass. 






















































Samples Mailed Free 


upon request. Our papers are all 
high-class and much cheaper than 
your local dealers’ prices. New Floral, 
Chintz, Damask, Denim, Stripe effects, 
etc., etc., 5c. to10c. per roll. Beautiful 
and high-class Tapestries, Louis XIV., 
Empire, Byzantine, Moorish, Rococo, 
Colonial, Embossed Leather, the New 
Greens and Reds, fine Satin effects, 
ete., etc., at 10c., 12%c., 15c. and up to 
50c. per roll. These superior papers 
can only be bought from us or our 
agents. One price everywhere, and 
we pay the freight. If you have only 
one room to decorate, see our new 
patterns before you select the paper. 


An Agent Wanted 


in every town to sell on commission from 
our large sample books, showing hundreds 
of beautiful patterns. We furnish free. 
handsome vertising signs, illustrated 
circulars, and refer customers to our 
agents, who write us for samples. The 
business pays from the start, for no local 
dealer can carry one-tenth the variety of 
designs and colorings, or sell as cheae. A 
pleasant and profitable business, requiring 
no capital or experience. Over 9,000 agents 
are now selling our papers every year. 


For samples or particulars about the 
agency, write te nearest address. 
. We will give $1,000 in cash prizes for the 
five best wall-paper designs. Contest closes 
July 1, 1899. Samples of prize-winners sent 


toall contestants. Book of instructions and 
full particulars can be obtained of agents 
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SYMPATHY. 


There should be no despair for you 
While ——— stars are burning; 
While evening pours its silent dew 
And sunshine gilds the morning. 
Emily Bronté. 
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Cook, the Ferryman. 


About the year 1861 there lived at Smith’s 
Ferry, on the Ohio River, about forty miles below 
Pittsburg, a ferryman named Cook. He was a 
tall, lean, sinewy man, with a dark-skinned, clean- 
shaven face, and a fearless, resolute bearing; a 
reserved and silent man, who rarely spoke except 
when necessary, and then always briefly and 
without waste of words. His dark face, tanned 
by constant exposure to wind and weather, had 
stern lines about the mouth and seldom wore a 
smile; and the passenger who wanted “over” 
would take his seat in the stern of the skiff, and 
watch the clean, swift stroke of the oars in the 
long, brown, sinewy hands, and would pay his 
fare without an answering word from the silent 
ferryman. 

He lived by himself in a little house on the 
bank of the river, within easy hearing of the 
call of “O-ver!” by any one on that side; and a 
window of his house fronted on the opposite side 
of the river, from which the waving of a hand- 
kerchief or other signal could be seen. 

Summer and winter he rowed over and back in 
answer to calis; and whether the sun shone, or 
winds blew, or the ice ran thick and threatening, 
his boat would go out when it was summoned. 
And when, one rough, stormy day, he had landed 
a passenger from a boat half-filled with the 
dashings of the waves, and the man had said as 
he paid his fare, ‘“That’s a bad river to cross on 
a day like this!’’ the ferryman had broken his 
usual rule, and had answered : 

“I’m here to cross the river whenever any one 
wants to go.’’ 

But there came a time when the forces of 
nature put themselves against a man who had 
only a light skiff and an iron will with which to 





‘HE SHOOK HIS CLENCHED FIST.” 


meet them, and for many a day afterward the 
story was told and told again, and it is now the 
best known tale along the river shore. 

The winter of 1861-2 was a severe one, and 
the Ohio was full of floating ice. 

The ice which comes from the Monongahela, 
forty miles above, is broken up by the half-dozen 
dams over which it has to come, but the ice from 
the Alleghany River is usually of larger size— 
i. é., there are larger “cakes”’ as well as smal] ones, 
and the contents of both rivers are, of course, 
well mixed together by the time they have floated 
and whirled along for forty miles. At the time 
that this adventure took place the ice was coming 
down in great quantities, and the river was high 
and the current running very strong. No boat 
could have lived in it. From shore to shore there 
was nothing to be seen but the floating mass,— 
the yellowish, broken, “mush” ice from the 
Monongahela, as if it had been crushed in a 
mill,—and the clear and snow-covered large and 
small ice from the Alleghany, like irregular 
patches of white in the yellowish mass‘surround- 
ing them. 

_ There would be momentary clear spaces, when 
‘or an instant the water would show black—but 
they would close as suddenly as they opened, 
and one could hear the constant grinding of the 
ice-eakes as they rushed along and sawed each 
other’s edges. 

_ Of course there could be no ferrying in such a 
river as that. His boat had been hauled up on 
the bank out of danger, and Cook himself was 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


standing near it and looking out at the river, 
when two men came up to him. One of them 
was well known to him as ‘“‘Father Christler,”’ a 
pious old farmer of the neighborhood ; the other, 
a young man, with a bright, intelligent face, and 
dressed (as they would have termed it there) ‘in 
his Sunday clothes,” was a stranger. 

“Cook,” said Father Christler, “this young 
man wants to cross the river.”’ 

The ferryman did not turn his head: ‘Look 
for yourself, and see if the river can be crossed 
to-day.” 

“But,” insisted Christler, “it is very important 
that he should get across.’’ 

“Let him fly across then,’’ responded the 
ferryman. ‘The boat that tries that river will 
be crushed like an egg-shell.’’ 

“But,” said the farmer, “this is an urgent 
ease. This man is to be married this evening, 
and he has to cross to catch the train on the other 
side. The bride will be waiting, and there is no 
way to send word from this side, and he must 
catch that train!’ 

“T don’t care, I’ll ferry no man to-day. And 
if he tries it himself, he will go to a funeral 
instead of a wedding.” 

“TI have no intention of going to a funeral,’’ 
said the stranger, pleasantly, “but I am very 
anxious to cross, and I’m willing to take any 
risk in doing it.” 

“There’s the boat!” said the ferryman, sen- 
tentiously. He was still looking out upon the 
river, and had not turned his head. 

“But I don’t know how to row,’’ the young 
man replied. ‘I’m not used to boats, and I don’t 
know how to manage them.”’ 

“There won’t be any boat to manage five 
minutes after you start.” 

“Come now, Cook,” said the farmer, “‘you see 
this is a special case. The poor girl will be 
waiting, and there’s no way to send her word, 
and she’ll be heart-broken if he doesn’t come. 
Isn’t there any chance of getting over ?’’ 

Cook turned, and looked for the first time at 
the intended bridegroom. Then he cast his eyes 
once more at the river, and as if he had finally 
come to a decision, said roughly : 

“All right. I'll get him across if he means 
what he says, but he must do just what I tell 
him.” 

The man declared that he would do anything 
and everything if he could only get over the 
river. And the ferryman, telling them to wait 
till he came back, went along the bank to where 
a stake-and-rider fence came down to the edge, 
and returned with two long, light fence-rails in 
his hands. 

“Now,” he said to the young man, “take one 
of these by the middle—so—and hold it firmly. 
Keep your eyes on me and follow close behind, 
and do as you see me do, for your life depends 
on it. Come on.” 

He led the way to the river’s edge, and without 
a moment’s hesitation, jumped on a cake of ice 
as it swirled near him, and from that sprang to 
another, the young man (certainly a brave one) 
taking jump for jump behind him. 

Father Christler had been too much astounded 
at first ‘to interfere, but he now ran along the 
bank, as the current carried the two men down- 
stream, and cried aloud to his friend, ‘“‘Have 
faith, John! John, John, have faith!’’ 

Cook heard him, and knowing that any dis- 
traction would unnerve the man behind him and 
bring certain death, he turned for an instant, 
and taking one hand from his pole, he shook his 
clenched fist at the old farmer and shouted : 

“TI don’t care if he has all the faith on earth— 
he is a lost man if he doesn’t follow me!” 

On went the ferryman,—cool, daring, his teeth 
set, and his keen eye measuring every distance 
and watching every chance,—and close behind 
him came his disciple, leap for leap. 

The water-spaces closed and opened in great 
gaps, and closed again, and the ice-cakes rocked 
and tilted under them, and the old man on the 
bank behind prayed and wrung his hands. 

They were half-way over when the young 
man gave a sudden ery! He had slipped and 
fallen as he had jumped on a cake of ice just 
large enough to hold him. Cook had only that 
instant left it, and he turned sharply at the ery, 
and leaped back and helped him to his feet. 

“Hurt?” 

“No, I’m all right. For God’s sake get off 
this!’’ 

They were in the middle of the river, where 
the current was swiftest, and the full extent of 
their danger could be measured by the distance 
from either shore, and as the young man spoke, 
their combined weight was sinking their little 
standing-place below the water which oozed over 
it. 

“Look sharp then—it’ll tilt when I jump. 
After me now, for this big white one swinging in 
to us!” 

Farther and farther,—the ferryman leading 
swiftly onward and heading up-stream,—at times 
holding back for an instant, as a black gap 
opened before him, or as the “mush’”’ ice made 
too wide a space to be leaped over, and then on 
again as the heavier ice closed in and narrowed 
the spaces between them. 

Nearer and nearer, while the crowd which 
had gathered on the bank to which they were 
coming, now cheered, and now held their breath, 
as the two men made a safe leap or faced a new 
danger! 

And then the crowd was rushing down; and 





Cook, his dark face lightened with one of cae 
rare smiles, had flung away his rail, and had | 
taken the young man’s hand as they stood 
together on the shore. 

“I reckon you’ve made your train, young 
fellow, and the girl won’t be disappointed after 
all!” W. Ricanv. | 
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Buying Onions in Spain. 


A colloquy that—peculiar emphasis and all— 
one may hear in any market-place in Spain is 
reproduced in the New York Tribune. A maid- 
of-all-work approaches a stall where onions and 
pimentos are exposed for sale. 


“Good morning, sister! God be with you 

“God be with you, my little sister. Will you 
examine these onions ?”’ 

“How much have you the countenance to ask 
for these wretched things ?”’ 

“By the love of your mother, these onions are | 
the finest I ever had. For you, little sister, they 
will be only eight cuartos a dozen. The arch- | 
bishop himself never ate finer.’ 

“For the love of God, do you take me for a 
Frenchwoman? I know an onion when I see it. | 
They are not worth three cuartos.”’ 

“Jesus, Mary and Joseph! Little sister, fine | 
onions can te bought at the price of thistles. 
To you I will sell them for seven cuartos. Not | 
one centavo less.”’ 

“They are the worst onions I ever saw. Look | 
at the brown spot on this one! I will give you 
four cuartos. May the mother of God forgive | 
me for wasting « | mistress’s money ! 

“Little sister, the truth is not in you. These | 
onions are as fair to look upon as the Plaza Real 
in Holy Week. Little sister, take them for six 
cuartos, and go with God.’ 

“Never in my life shall it be said that I was 
cheated! I will give you five cuartos.”’ 

“They are yours, little sister. Go with God.” 

“Go yourself with God, and put clean paper 
on the onions.” 
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Courtier’s Reply. 


Waller, one of the most self-possessed and | 
witty of all the procession of English poets, was | 
undoubtedly a time-server, and not given to the 
grace of constancy. The grace of a courtier, 
however, he had in a high degree. 


When Cromwell died, Waller celebrated the 
event in one of his most vigorous and impressive 
poems. When the Commonwealth came to grief 
in the hands of Richard Cromwell, Waller was 
ready with a congratulatory address to Charles IT. 

This timely offering to restored royalty was 
considered by all who read it decidedly inferior, 
in poetic value, to the panegyric on Cromwell. 
The king, who admitted Waller to terms of 
courtly intimacy, one day twitted him with the 
disparity, in a half-laughing, half-serious tone. 
Waller was wise enough to respond not to the 
laugh, but to the serious half of the charge. 

“It is undoubtedly as you say, sire,” he said 
with much courtly gravity; “but I crave your 
remembrance that poetry succeeds better with 
fiction than with truth.” 


PEEP O’DAY BROODERS 


have made our name famous 
sremgeters. We refer you to 
the N. Y., Mass., R. I., Me., 
Experiment Stations, or to any 
well-posted poultry man, 


Hatch Your Chickens in 
Peep O'Day Incubators. 
Jilustrated Catalogue Free. 
EK. F. HODGSON, Box 50, DOVER, MASS. 


Learnto Draw 


aoe instruction in by 
rawing for news- e 
papers and magazines Ma il 
by successful illustra- 

tors. Requires spare time only. Five 
courses. Adapted to young and old, 
men and women, beginners and ad- 
vanced students. No-such practical 
instruction given elsewhere. By our 
methods students have become well- 
known illustrators. Fall information free. 


The Correspondence School of Illustrating 


1295 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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"LISTEN TO THIS! 


If your teakettle —s aleak butwas g 
| still fairly good you’d get it mended; you 4g 
| wouldn’t throw it away and buy anewone, 4 
5 losing a two-dollar kettle for ‘want of ten J 
| cents’ worth of solder. Why not exercise , 
| the same good sense with regard to your 
| stove lining? When it becomes cracked or 
2, 

+ 

> 


a ee 


« 
a hote broken in it why let it go and allow ; 
the fierce heat to get through and warpthe 4g 
front oven plate and ruin a stove costing 
perhaps $30.00, when ten cents’ worth of 


+ Champion Stove Clay : 


y would have repaired the lin- 
4 ing in ten minutes and have 3 
saved both the lining and 
the stove? This is a combina- 
tionof powdered fire clays 
and plumbago. Mix with 
Y water and apply like mor- 
tar or cement. Any one can 
Don’t neglect the 
stove lining; the 
life of the stove 
depends upon it. 
Get into the way 
of keeping a box 
of Champion Stove 
Clay on hand. 

Buy it at your 
Stove Dealer's 
Write us if he hasn't it. 
BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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III. 


300 STAMPS, mixed, and Stamp C ollector, 
12 cts. COLUMBIAN STAMP CO., rlington, 


T\HE PERFECTED INCUBATOR. Cash, instalment or 
rented. 4c. for cata. H. ). Moulton, Taunton, Mass. 


52> PS. 100all diff., pore Chipe. Borneo, Deccan, ete. 
J0c. ; 8 Samoa 10c. Kst. E. A. Dresser, Salem, Mass. 


£E S White Wyandotte, Brown Ege Strain, 











Farm-Raised. Large, Vigorous, Extrs 
® Layers, Beauties. 13 Eggs $1.50; 39 aes 
$3: 100 Eggs $5. Pot ben F. Whitney, Natick, Mass. 


MAGIC PEN HOLDER /(fx/@lt & VENTILATED 












Covelene Spener ¢ Ink eraser zee 
Went ink your desk or reli o vee 
qeendes rh ba wenreo WATREWAY ure co NyapetPenT conn. 


MAGNIFICENT LADLES’ GOLD pHits 
Als PE 


Ss of, rs GOLD LN 

HOLDER, or a SIL MAN DZ 
iven to those who sell 18 vd ~ - ages of the best Sac ok 
fowder made, at 10 cents a package among their 
friends and acquaintances. Send us your name and 
address and we will send you powder. When sold 
send us the #1.80 and we will send you the present 
ou select. No such opportunity © ered by any one befo ne 
Edmond Mfg. Co., 248 Sayles St., Prov., R. 








OUR HEADS Never Ache, 








But if yours does, use “‘Nervease.’ 
It will cure most Headaches in Five Minutes. 
Send us five 2-cent stamps for our Calendar in 
colors, with picture of dogs, 9x11 inches and 
two 10-cent packages of NERVEAS 
lee 3 esi until March 15th. Address De 4 A, 
N VEASE COMPANY, Boston. 
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“The Bliss” Charcoal Stove ; 
@ DISS UNarCOdl ot0ve ; 
ege 
For Broiling, 4 
ege , 
Boiling, 
* 
{ Frying > 
{ or Toasting. 4 
The only > 
perfect , 
method > 
= broil 

‘ ing » 
¢ , 
—_— M 
, 
, 
pee serv- , 
4 a the rich Pat. Jan. 18, 1898. > 
4 juices, aay arting a delicate flavor without smoke > 

or odor. oh use set into one of the back holes of 
4 your kitchen range. It hasa down draftthat > 
4 carries all smoke and odors up chimney. + 

| Ask to see it at your leading house-Surnishing store. 

Send for Circular and Price-List. 

| MRS. A. L. BLISS, 17 E. Locust St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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This Couch, ¢oic 3? Sinver waict, 


Rocker, 
Sideboard, 
Metal Bed 


The Starch 


that’s made specially for collars, 
cuffs, shirts, ete. ought to do the 

/ work better than “any old starch” 
’ your grocer may happen to have. Try 


Celluloid Starch 


There’s nothing like it. Requires no cook- 
ing. Thin, pliable finish. Never cracks. 


10-cent pkgs. only. All Grocers. 


an 
Springs, 
Parlor 
Desk or 
Bicycle 


’ Given 





With a $12.00 Assortment of 


Pat. Waxing Pad (worth 25c.) given for 3 Trade-Marks. a 
CELLULOID STARCH Co., New Haven, Conn. J MEALI N E SOAP 
SITAR S AP, LAUNDRY SOAP, CLEANALL, 
PERFUMES, Ete. Any Combination you want. 


Keep what you want and sell the rest. 


hy aang Premium shipped with Soap, 30 days for remittance. 
NV a2 Send 4 cents in stamps for illustrated circular and 
cake of Mealine Soap or sample of perfume. 








MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 





How to Hatch 
Strong, Healthy 
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ue 
R Chickens. : 
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& Co. 


Will continue their very successful 
sale of > 


Oriental 
Carpets 
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O achieve good success in hatching 
the largest percentage of Strong, 
Healthy Chicks, the first and fore- 


Broken Lots. Astonishing Values. 

( 

( 
most necessity, of course, is to set fertile » Turkey $ 
eggs. The best way to obtain fertile eggs ? o.ant.6 49, 75 


Note the following : 


is to give due and careful attention to WI% p.i.. 
+, your fowls, keeping them warm and dry, Persian, 57 25 
and adding to their food every daya Wf} 16.9x6.10..... * 
U small quantity of 
( 
( 
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Thousands who have followed this 
simple plan during the last thirty years 
can testify to its success, 
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Oriental Rugs. 
Attention is called to our large , 
offerings of 
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Sheridan's Condition Powder is sold by 
Druggists, Grocers, Feed Dealers or by mail. 
asc. a package, 5 for $1.00. Large 2-lb. can 
$1.20; 6 cans $5.00, express paid. 


English Brussels 


at $1.25 Per Yard. 


: Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


169 Washington St., Boston. 


Ud _ seen evi rt ee 


( 
y, 


Y Sheridan's coarron Powder, | 








1. S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 
23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. Ny 











Joel Goldthwait 


| One bale remaining of the $5.00 « 
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It is Sterilized. 


Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal wheat food, is sterilized. Un- 
like other cereal foods it does not have to be critically examined 
before using, and none need ever be thrown away. Owing 
to its granular nature Pillsbury’s VITOS never becomes 
starchy, and hence can be used as a substitute for bread 
crumbs and cracker meal, for covering croquettes, fish and 
oysters. This is the season for fish. Have you a package 
of Pillsbury’s VITOS P 


Made by THE PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Ltp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sotp By Grocers EvERYWHERE. 





Ladies Seal Pocketbook, 


SILVER MOUNTED. 


This beautiful Pocketbook is made of real sealskin, 
234 x 4% inches, with solid silver mountings, “com- 
bination” style, sewed throughout, and contains inside 
snap-catch and the usual compartments for bills, specie, 
cards, etc. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 5 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price $1.00, postage 5 cents extra. 


SILVER INITIAL OFFER. For 10 cents extra we will mount the 
Pocketbook with a solid silver initial, any letter. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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SEND FOR. 


Samples of Work. 


On receipt of a postal 
we will send you 
Free Samples of 
work which have 
been made on 


The New 
Companion 
Sewing 
Machine. 


“For five years I have used the New Companion SEwING 
MACHINE and it is a great pleasure to state that it has never giv en 
me the least trouble, and has required no repairs whatever.” 


Mrs. W. A. HALL, 1777 Colfax Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 







“T have used the New Companion SEWING MACHINE since 
March 12, 1894, with perfect satisfaction, and recommend it to 
all my friends to be as good as any $40.00 machine.” 

Miss MarGARET Dickson, Morganza, Pa. 


Send for the SAMPLES. 


We sell the New Companion Sewing Machine to our readers 
for only $19.00 and prepay the freight. There is 
no better machine at any price. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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there are children — there is almost con- 
stant need of SCOTT’S EMULSION. This 


is just the time of the year when those miser- 
able coughs hang on with such a firm grip. 
There isn’t quite power enough to throw off 
the cold. SCOTT’S EMULSION is a cough- 
curing medicine and a most nourishing food 
for reenforcing the body. The stubborn cough 
yields and the danger from more serious trouble is past. 
Perhaps you are worried because the baby doesn’t gain in weight 
faster, doesn’t seem to get much benefit from his food. A little 
’S EMULSION here will make a most remarkable change. You 
can give it to the baby, or to the nursing mother and both will profit by it. 
Of course you know what SCOTT’S EMULSION of Cod-Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites will do for those who have serious lung trouble. Every- 
body seems to understand that this is the best remedy in the world for such 
But we thought perhaps you might not know what a useful 
remedy this is for thin babies, rapidly growing boys and girls, and for all 
who are too thin and too pale. 
for it’s not at all unpleasant. 


There’s no question about your taking it, 


50 cents and $1.00 ; all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 
















'HARPER’S 


BAZAR 


Do you know that this weekly periodical is pronounced the best journal of fashions in 
America? If you wish to dress stylishly and inexpensively you cannot do better than 
choose from its carefully selected designs. 


Have You Seen the | 
Spring Fashion Number? 


It contains thirty-six pages with a cover beautifully printed in colors. Its contents 
consist of nearly everything in fashions for spring profusely illustrated and described. If 
you examine this number it will give you a good idea of the value of HARPER’S BAZAR 


| DO YOU USE... 


Cut Paper Patterns? 


Of course you do. Every woman does. But have you tried those published by 
HARPER’S BAZAR? Every pattern is cut by an expert and you are certain to secure 
not only an exclusive design, a perfect fit, but a garment with a cut that stamps it at once 
as being select. These patterns cost twenty-five cents for a waist including sleeve, 
twenty-five cents fora skirt or fifty cents for a complete costume. Look through the 
spring number of HARPER’S BAZAR for the newest fashions. Twice a month a free 
pattern sheet is published by use of which very attractive and stylish gowns can be made, 
and once a month a fashion plate appears beautifully printed in colors. 


Other Features 


Appearing in HARPER’S BAZAR are published with a view to interest women. Promi- 
nent authors and artists contribute week by week to its pages. serial stories, short 
stories, special articles, illustrations, etc. Questions in Woman’s sphere are discussed, 
and each week advice is given in matters of dress, etiquette, etc. 





10 Cents a Copy. Subscription $4.00 a Year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
3 NEW YORK and LONDON. 
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‘Sky-High” 
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RESCENT Bicycles. 


The Record of the Past 
Makes the Crescent the 
Bicycle of the Future. 


’95 we talked a good deal about the Crescent 


Sold 57,000 that year. 


’96 the Crescent spoke for itself on thousands of 
American roads. 


Sold 70,000 that year. 


’97 every Crescent rider was talking about the 
wheel to everybody else. Sold 83,000 that year. 


’98 we told what the Crescent was, what the 
Crescent did, and what Crescent riders said. 


Sold over 100,000 that year. 
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Our Illustrated Catalogue, No. 9, containing 
“The Care of the Wheel,” FREE. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Chicago and New York. 
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= _ « Durability pate eure Rightly Mixed.” 2 








This is 
BiasVelveteen ~* 






The Brush Edge is inde- | 
structible —it is abso- 
3 lutely all-wear. 


The Bias Velveteen is of 
deepest richness,— a : 
‘‘band of beauty.”’ 


The Natural Curve 
T makes it fit the skirt | 
O as though a part of it. 


The price is just a very | 


little more than that < 
of the cheapest, | 
& shortest-lived binding. 


If the ready-made skirt 
is bound with it, the 
: S. H.«M. Bias Brush Edge chances are that it’s a 3 
Skirt Binding good skirt, for it 


; wouldn’t do to put 
PATENT PENDING. 


Be = that “‘S. H. & M.” is stamped on back. 26 shades. long-wear binding on 


our dealer hasn’t it, drop a postal for sample s 4 
aieln . & M. Co., Box 6, Station A. New York. a short-wear skirt. = 
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